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No. LXXI. SIR WALTER GILBEY, Bart. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


OR many years no name was better known in matters con- 

nected with the horse than that of the late Sir Walter Gilbey. 
With what breed he chiefly concerned himself I do not precisely 
know, his range was so extensive, but it always struck me as 
extraordinary that his chief attention should not have been 
directed to the most superb specimen of the equine genus, the 
British thoroughbred. He by no means ignored the racer. | 
have some recollection of a little book that he wrote dealing with 
the colours of horses, and if my memory serves me he showed 
that since the Derby started in 1780 up to the time of the publica- 
tion of his volume the great race had only once fallen to a black 
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colt. It is somewhat remarkable how few blacks there are on 
the Turf, and | am inclined to think, moreover, that a smaller 
proportion of these win races than horses of any other colour. 

The present Sir Walter, though never notably conspicuous 
amongst owners at any rate until the past season when he pro- 
duced Paper Money, probably at any rate one of the three best 
two-year-olds of the season, has for a long time past sent out, first 
from Danebury when Tom Cannon was master of that establish- 
ment, and subsequently from Compton where Tom Cannon, junr., 
has been in charge, bearers of the *‘ chocolate and yellow stripes, 
scarlet cap.’’ Sometimes these horses used to run in the name of 
Mr. Henry Walter Gilbey, sometimes in that of his partner in 
many of the animals, Mr. A. G. Gold, whose registered colours 
are “‘ yellow and chocolate stripes, yellow cap.’’ Between choco- 
late and yellow and yellow and chocolate there is a distinction 
without a difference, the distinction being merely the description 
in the Racing Calendar, so that one had to pay attention to the 
cap to make out which was which. I am not quite sure what cap 
was carried by the rider of Witch of Endor, bought by Mr. Gilbey 
out of a selling steeplechase in the year 1894. I rather fancy he 
ran in Mr. Gold’s name, successfully, on the occasion of his first 
outing in the new ownership, though some little anxiety was 
occasioned by a doubt as to whether the modest stakes would be 
forthcoming. It may be added that they were paid in due course, 
to the credit ot a meeting which was under suspicion of financial 
unsoundness at that period. Mr. Gilbey had another jumper 
tunning at the same time, Glencairn by name—there has been 
more than one Glencairn, I rather fancy there have been more than 
two within my recollection—but this was an animal of whom his 
former owner seems to have an indistinct remembrance. 

Twenty years ago I was much associated with the Danebury 
stable, and my first acquaintance with Mr. H. W. Gilbey as an 
owner was in connection with Rampion, a son of Amphion and 
Rydal, a really useful horse on the flat and also under National 
Hunt Rules. In December 1897 Rampion, then the property of 
Mr. Simpson Jay, won the Suffolk Plate, a Welter Flat race at 
Sandown, third to him being the Duke of Westminster’s Regret, 
who had been esteemed a dangerous rival to Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin, his contemporaries. Regret, it might be added, for 
disappointing as this son of Sheen and Farewell may have been I 
should not like to do him injustice, was trying to give Rampion 
18 lb. In the following Spring Rampion beat no less a horse 
than Manifesto for another Suffolk Plate at Kempton, and at 
Newmarket on the course which the late Colonel Harry 
McCalmont laid out by way of introducing ’cross-country sport to 
the Turf headquarters—personally I have never enjoyed any fix- 
tures more than this one—Rampion, meeting Regret at even 
weights, cantered away with a third Suffolk Plate, winning by six 
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lengths. It was shortly afterwards that the horse passed into the 
possession of Mr. Gilbey, and proved a highly judicious purchase ; 
for he carried off three consecutive races, the Harewood Handicap 
at Hurst Park, the Danebury Handicap at Kempton, and the 
Long Distance Plate at Hurst again, Morny Cannon on his back 
on each occasion. The following season he lost the Harewood 
Handicap by a neck, and was second to Wales for the £1,000 
International Hurdle Race at Gatwick, the winner, in receipt of 


ELSENHAM HALL, THE SEAT OF SIR WALTER GILBEY. 


221b., winning by three-parts of a length. For some not very 
obvious reason Rampion was awarded 12 st 7 lb. in the £1,000 
Jubilee Handicap at Manchester, in which he missed a place, the 
same weight nevertheless being allotted to him again for the Great 
Sandown Hurdle Race, which Mr. Gilbey considered so unreason- 
able that he resigned his patronage of jumping. 

Most owners have experience of well-tried horses who refuse 
to do in public what they are well able to do at home, and this was 
the case with a mare called Pledge, a daughter of Prisoner and 
Hostage. She was in fact a jade who faded out at the finish of 
her races. She ran well on several occasions, notably in the 
Singleton Plate at Goodwood, where she was third to those speedy 
animals Le Blizon and Ardeer, with Americus, another speedy 
horse and sire of others like himself in this particular, among those 
behind. The filly was so well just before a Manchester Meeting 
that she started for the Stand Plate a hot favourite at 13 to 8. 
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By way of evading the notice of the touts she was tried at lunch 
time, long after the morning work had been done when it was 
imagined that the gallop would not be observed, but the market 
showed that the secret had not been kept. She was badly beaten. 
After:this Mr. Gilbey was anxious to get rid of her, anxious also 
to know that she was not likely to do any more mischief in 
England, and so he sold her on the understanding that she was to 
be taken to Holland. Apparently she was sent there, but she 
returned, and I am afraid upset a coup designed by Sir George 
Prescott with an animal called Friday II. in the Walton Plate at 
Epsom. On her return, indeed, she won a number of races. | 
am not sure whether ‘“‘ doping ”’ had been prohibited at this period. 
After running a dead heat she was disqualified, a nice question of 
racing law being involved, for the Stewards decided that *‘ the 
disqualification did not extend to the loss of third place.’’ For the 
race in question there were only three starters, and it cannot there- 
fore have been a matter of overwhelming importance — whether 
the third place was lost or not. 

' Another most disappointing colt who carried the chocolate 
and yellow stripes as a two-year-old in 1910 was Persism, a son of 
Persimmon and Miss Primrose. Persism came out for the 
Khedive Plate at the Newmarket Second July, finishing unplaced, 
just behind the speedy Mushroom. He did better at the second ~ 
attempt, running the winner, Sandwich, to a length for the 
Halnaker Plate at Goodwood, followed by Biter Bit who did useful 
service for Lord Marcus Beresford, and Persism’s third attempt 
at Manchester ended victoriously, as he cleverly beat Persepolis 
for the Lancaster Nursery, giving him 7lb. As a three-year-old, 
however, when he had passed into the possession of Sir Walter, 
the colt never quite got home, and he failed again throughout the 
following year. His half-brother Polygram, by Polymelus, did 
much better, and in his first season exhibited high promise. He 
began by taking the First Spring Stakes at Newmarket, one of 
those behind him being Snow Marten, who won the New Oaks at 
Newmarket in 1915. Polygram was second for the Caterham 
Plate at the Epsom Summer Meeting, and his owner was per- 
suaded that he had a great chance for the New Stakes at Ascot, 
for which, however, he was left at the post. This was the race in 
which Let Fly, in receipt of 7 lb. from Roseland, won by a neck, 
with Redfern, who has had a successful career in Australia, beaten 
a head for second place. Polygram made some amends by 
winning the Soltykoff Stakes at the Newmarket Second July, 
from Polystome in receipt of 6 lb., and Ciceromar in receipt of 
10lb., with the speedy Tingvalla amongst the unplaced lot; and 
he wound up the season by taking the Richmond Nursery at the 
Houghton Meeting, giving Sir Thomas 22 lb. Something was 
thought of the last named colt. 

Sir Walter naturally imagined that he had a really useful 
animal, but in the Spring of the following year from some un- 
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known cause Polygram suddenly went wrong in his wind. He 
retained much of his speed, and after some unsuccessful attempts 
distinguished himself by running second in a field of twenty-four 
to no less a horse than Hornet’s Beauty for the Fordham Welter 
Handicap. Tingvalla in receipt of 111b., was third, amongst 
those unplaced being Erl King, Castleton and Pennant, all of 
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whom had some form at that period, as well as Highwayside, 
Archiestown, Barbed Wire and Bambusa. Next day he carried 
off an All Aged Selling Plate from The Angel Man, a remarkable 
animal, for after being beaten, I think I am right in saying, no 
fewer than thirty-three times in succession, he had begun to win 
races and kept on doing so. 

By far the best animal Sir Walter Gilbey ever owned is of 
course Paper Money, by Greenback—Epping Rose, the dam 
an Eager mare, a strain of blood for which Sir Walter has always 
had a special fancy. I began by saying that Paper Money was 
probably one of the three best two-year-olds of the season, and 
scarcely think that the estimate will be contradicted. It seems to be 
generally concluded that The Panther is the best of all, and what 
seems to me the ridiculously extravagant reserve of 40,000 guineas 
was placed upon him when he was sent into the sale ring last 
month. According to the Free Handicap, The Panther is 3 lb. 
in front of Sir Walter’s colt, the two being separated by Grand 
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Parade and Galloper Light, both rated as 1 lb. Paper Money’s 
superior, my own idea being, however, that if Grand Parade and 
Paper Money met the latter would not have a very difficult task. 
Supposing that The Panther is worth anything like the amount 
named, Paper Money must be an extremely valuable horse ! 

He made his first appearance in the Granby Plate, his repu- 
tation having preceded him to Newmarket for he started at even 
money, and won in a canter by four lengths. A fortnight later in 
the First Spring Stakes odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him, but here 
he failed, finishing third to Iron Hand and Monte Faro. The 
former of these colts won both the other races for which he started, 
Monte Faro won the next time he came out and soon afterwards 
tan Sir George Noble’s good colt Bruff Bridge to a_ neck, 
Dominion three lengths behind; and Paper Money on this occa- 
sion was giving each of the two who beat him 8lb. Carrying 
9 stone he won the Plantation Plate in July from Refugee, 
7st. 13lb., and Valley, 8s. 4 lb. He then won the Thurlow Plate 
from seventeen opponents, following on by taking the Redmere 
Nursery. Here he had 9 st., King’s Idler, second to him, had 
7 st. 8lb., Cymar, formerly the property of Sir Walter, had 7st. 
Little doubt was generally entertained, none by Paper Money’s 
owner, that he would win the New Nursery at the Houghton 
Meeting; but this was a cruelly disappointing race, for he was 
left at the post, his chance being entirely extinguished when the 
flag fell. 

There was some doubt about the advisability of starting the colt 
in the Free Handicap, for which he had become top-weight by 
the withdrawal of The Panther, Grand Parade and Galloper- 
Light, but Sir Walter determined that he might as well take his 
chance, it affording an opportunity of ascertaining whether he 
could stay six furlongs. I may add that Sir Walter recognised 
the improbability of success and as a matter of fact advised me not 
to back him. The advice was judicious. Paper Money had been 
sorely upset by his experiences in the Nursery on the opening day 
of the Meeting, and did not show anything approaching his true 
form, though he finished fourth, nevertheless, to Gipsy Lad, 
7 st. 4 Polygnotus, 8 st. 11 lb., and Bayuda, 8 st. 3 1b. There 
is always the question about a two-year-old as to whether he stays. 
If Paper Money does so he must certainly have a great chance for 
the Derby, and I am sure his owner is rejoicing greatly at the 
hope lately vouchsafed to us that the great race is to be run again 
this season at Epsom, for it is thought that the course will pre- 
cisely suit the son of Greenback, who, it need hardly be said, 
himself only missed the Derby by a neck. 

Years ago Sir Walter had a pack of beagles at Elsenham, 
and for three or four years followed them on foot. At the end of 
this period he began to recognise that riding was rather preferable 
to running, though it should be added that he was adopting a 
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larger breed of hounds, and the new pack was too fast to be fol- 
lowed on foot. It is a source of gratification to him that he was 
in. no small measure responsible for the success of his 
friend M. Hennessy’s Lutteur III. in the Liverpool of 
1900. Sir Walter chanced to be in Paris at the time 
when M. Hennessy had actually written a _ letter to 
Messrs. Weatherby striking out his horse, having come 
to the conclusion that a five-year-old had an exceedingly remote 


SIR WALTER GILBEY’S PAPER MONEY 
(Two-year-old) by Greenback-Epping Rose. 


chance of winning the race, which since it started in 1839 had 
only fallen to an animal of that age on four occasions. Sir Walter 
impressed upon him that the English ’chasers were on the whole 
a moderate lot and persuaded him to change his mind; a telegram 
was therefore sent cancelling the letter, and as history records a 
fifth five-year-old was victorious. 

Sir Walter continues his energetic support of many of the bodies 
with which his father was connected. He presides over the Shire 
Horse Council, and will be the next President of the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society. He is Chairman of the Cart Horse 
Parade Society, which turns out some seven or eight hundred 
magnificent specimens of the breed each May Day, and Chairman 
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also of the Agricultural Hall Company, the oldest private com- 
pany in existence. The war has caused it to endure heavy sacri- 
fices. The Government pay £6,000 a year for the buildings, from 
which well over £20,000 had been annually derived. The Govern- 
ment also commandeered the Elsenham_ paddocks, thereby 
putting a stop to the breeding of horses of many descriptions. 
The large riding schools at Elsenham, probably the most 
commodious in the country, have also been utilised for military 
purposes; but it need hardly be said that the sacrifice was cheer- 
fully made. If, happily, Paper Money fulfils not unreasonable 
expectation in the Derby, the victory will be exceedingly popular 
with all classes of racegoers, who recognise the spirit of true sports- 
manship which has always marked Sir Walter’s patronage of the 
Turf. 


. 
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Look Round 


ALFRED E. WATSON 


The Past Racing Season 


Difficulties of all sorts were encountered before and during 
the racing season which came to an end last month, and that they 
should have been overcome as they were affords most unmistak- 
able evidence of the strong foundation on which the Turf rests. 
Nonsense to the effect that racing was opposed to the wishes of 
the men at the front had evaporated long before the Spring of 
1918. It was fully recognised, on the contrary, that our soldiers 
in France, Italy, and much further afield, were losing none of 
their zest for the sport. Proof of this continually reached me in 
the shape of letters from, I may safely say, all ranks—from a 
General commanding an army to private soldiers. Our men even 
got up several little race meetings themselves, humble imitations 
of those they remembered and longed to see again, not only on 
the Continent of Europe, but actually in Palestine; and on all 
English courses in 1918, as in the three previous years, wearers 
of khaki made up what I think it is certainly not exaggeration to 
say was scarcely less than half of the male attendance. There is 
reason to feel convinced that the Turf never had so many ardent 
devotees as it possesses at present. 

The enforced abandonment of a number of meetings which 
had been arranged by permission of the authorities was one of the 
difficulties to which reference has just been made. The season 
opened at Birmingham on Monday, the Ist of April, and con- 
tinued at Windsor on the Saturday of the same week. Fixtures 
at Lewes, Windsor, Stockton and Gatwick followed, as well as at 
Newmarket, but at the Second Spring Meeting at the Turf head- 
quarters rumours were heard that the permission had been with- 
drawn, that all meetings except at Newmarket were to be aban- 
doned, and that it was indeed doubtful if even there they would 
not be stopped. Except for an afternoon in May at Haydock 
Park and another at Worcester there was no more racing in what 
are called ‘‘ the provinces,’’ and there seemed cause to fear that 

at any rate a great many owners would decline to keep their horses 
in training when there were so few opportunities of running them, 
when, moreover, only the most promising would in all proba- 
bility be kept in work, so that competition would be extra keen 
and the chance of winning races consequently limited. 
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Most happily these fears proved groundless. In many cases 
out of a sporting desire, which cannot be too warmly acknow- 
ledged and appreciated, to keep things going, very few owners 
withdrew their support at a time when it was so greatly needed, 
and to them the warmest thanks of the racing community are due. 
It was peculiarly gratifying to find King George continuing his 
patronage. The Sandringham-bred colts and fillies ran in the 
name and colours of His Majesty’s private manager of the horse, 
Lord Marcus Beresford, which, however, was an unimportant 
detail ; everyone of course knew that the horses were the King’s. 
Racing, it cannot be too often repeated for the edification of those 
who do not understand, is an indispensable branch of the horse- 
breeding industry, and the attacks made on it by such persons 
as Mr. G. Lambert, M.P., who apparently could think of no other 
way of gaining notoriety, were naturally futile. It is suspected 
that one of the main objects of these people was an insolent desire 
to assail His Majesty for venturing to strengthen a sport of which 
they were pleased to disapprove. 


The Three-Year-Old Colts of 1918 


One fact which seemed to be demonstrated was that the three- 
vear-olds of 1918 were good animals. Several of the best came 
from the Manton stable, which was brilliantly successful through- 
out and stands by itself at the head of the table of results, sixteen 
horses trained by Alec Taylor having won thirty-two races, an 
aggregate in stakes of £36,674, this total being no less than 
£24,629 in front of the second on the list. This second is the 
Stanley House stable, presided over by Mr. George Lambton, 
which is credited with fourteen winners of twenty-three races, 
worth in all £12,045. Of these Manton three-year-olds several 
were better, some it is understood very much better, than Mr. W. 
M. Cazalet’s Air Raid; and nevertheless the son of Willonyx and 
Air Slave was good enough to win the Cesarewitch with the severe 
burden for a colt of his age of 8st. llb., the heaviest weight carried 
by a three-year-old since the great St. Gatien was victorious in 
1884. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to know how much Air 
Raid is behind Lady James Douglas’s Gainsborough, Mr. Caza- 
let’s Prince Chimay, Mr. A. W. Cox’s My Dear and Queen’s 
Square. Perhaps also Major Waldorf Astor’s Blink should be 
added to these, for at any rate in the New Derby Blink was second 
to Gainsborough, Air Raid not in the first nine of the thirteen 
starters, and there was another Manton colt, Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
Thermogene, who finished well before Air Raid in this classic. 
Gainsborough, after an outing in a five furlong race which need 
not be taken into consideration, won four of the five races he con- 
tested, over distances of from a mile to two miles and twenty-four 
vards, accumulating £13,410 in stakes, and it may be added that 
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his failure in the Jockey Club Stakes, which would have been an 
addition of £4,343, remains altogether inexplicable; for he had 
always proved himself far superior to Prince Chimay, who beat 
him, to the general amazement, on this occasion. In the Septem- 
ber Stakes Gainsborough, easing up, had beaten Prince Chimay 
_ by seven lengths, this race having been over the same distance, 
a mile and three-quarters, as that in which the result was reversed. 


Failures 


It is not a little strange that with the exception of Gains- 
borough nearly all the colts who were placed at the head of the 
Free Handicap of Two-Year-Olds last season have done badly. 
Lord Glanely’s Scatwell, who came first of them with 9 stone, 
never won a race last season in five essays. Violinist, who was 
put 4lb. below him with 8st. 10lb., was beaten four timés. Mr. 
S. B. Joel’s Polyscope, 8st. 91b., carried off one minor event out 
of four. M. M.Calmann’s Bapaume, 8st. 9lb., met with no fewer 
than seven reverses without a mitigating success. Lord Glanely’s 
Skyrocket, 8st. 8lb., was beaten nine times. Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Syndrian, 8st. 5lb., did indeed distinguish himself. His speed is 
remarkable and he won seven of his nine races, but they were all 
over short distances : he had no pretension to ‘‘ get ’’ a mile. The 
same owner’s Pandion, 8st. 5lb., won a five furlong race and was 
then beaten in four others. Sir William Cooke’s Rocksavage, 
8st. 4lb.—now the property of Lord Wilton—-was successful once 
in eight attempts. Mr. S. B. Joel’s Rivershore, 8st. 3lb., did 
carry off a couple of his seven races, but Mr. Walter Raphael’s 
Shenley Boy, 8st. 3lb., was a complete failure, as was Mr. 
Hulton’s Anagram, in the Free Handicap at the same weight, 
Gainsborough—unless Syndrian, merely a sprinter, be included— 
was the exception. In remarking that the three-year-olds were as 
a whole better than their predecessors I think one reservation, and 
that an important one, should be made; for good animal as Gains- 
borough unquestionably is, I regard him as not so good as his 
stable companion, Mr. A. W. Cox’s Gay Crusader. It is most 
unfortunate for the Turf that their sire, Bayardo, should have 
come to an early end and that Gay Crusader could not run last 
season. 


The Three-Year-Old Fillies 


The best of the three-year-old fillies is Mr. Cox’s My Dear, 
whose defeat in the; One Thousand Guineas remains another 
mystery; for Lord Derby’s Ferry, who beat the daughter of 
Beppo and Silesia, showed herself in all her other races to be 
quite a moderate mare. Donoghue, My Dear’s jockey, attributed 
the failure to the circumstance that his mount had not been shar- 
pened up by a previous race, as Ferry had been—in a handicap 
for which she was second, but which she assuredly ought to have 
won. My Dear improved markedly as the season advanced, for 
though she won the New Oaks it was only after the disqualifica- 
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tion of Mrs. Arthur James’s Stony Ford, who came in first by a 
length but was objected to for bumping and boring. The objec- 
tion was by no means without foundation, nevertheless on that 
afternoon it struck me that Stony Ford was the better of the two. 
My Dear subsequently won four races in most convincing fashion, 
her single failure having been when opposed to Gainsborough 
in the September Stakes, and there she made him gallop. Lord 
Londonderry’s Benevente proved a disappointment. She was 
rated in the Free Handicap—with which general opinion agreed 
—at 8st. 9lb., and it may be observed that My Dear was omitted 
as when the handicap was made she had only been out once. Bene- 
vente is a mare with a temper of her own, and after a single success 
in the Craven Stakes was beaten four times, though she made a 
good fight in the Select Stakes at the Second October Meeting, 
just disposing of Sir A. Bailey’s Herself, who did not do what 
was expected of her as a three-year-old. 

After My Dear I should be disposed to place Zinovia, for the 
success of this daughter of Charles O’ Malley and Dodragh in the 
Cambridgeshire was a highly creditable performance, seeing that 
she carried the heavy burden of 8st. 7lb. One has to go back to 
the year 1892, when La Fléche, a filly of the very highest class, 
won with 8st. 10Ib., to parallel Zinovia’s achievement. To speak 
by the card La Fléche did better than Zinovia, for not only did 
she carry 3lb. more, but she won in a canter, whereas Zinovia 
only squeezed home by a head from Sir Hedworth Meux’s Dan- 
sellon. It seems likely that this colt had usually been run over 
other than his best distance, that his speed in fact had perhaps 
been somewhat under-rated. Zinovia had the worse of the handi- 
cap with him on the weight for age scale. Mention of the Cam- 
bridgeshire brings Mr. J. White’s Irish Elegance on the scene. 
This three-year-old son of Sir Archibald and Sweet Clorane, carry- 
ing the same weight as Dansellon, proved himself an extraordi- 
narily speedy animal. He was beaten no more than two heads. 
Even his trainer, Mr. Cottrill, had given up hope that he would 
stay the nine furlongs of the Cambridgeshire course. His third 
here was one of the notable performances of the season. 


Four-Year-Olds and Upwards 


Of the older horses two in Mr. George Lambton’s stable, 
Lord Derby’s Phalaris and Lord d’Abernon’s Diadem, added to 
their reputations. A treat to which we had looked forward but 
were not to enjoy was the opposition of Phalaris and_ Irish 
Elegance over the six or seven furlongs which would have been 
best suited to both of them. Lest injustice should be done to 
Phalaris it may be incidentally noted that he won a race over the 
Bunbury Mile, which is a very severe one, the hill being steep, 
and as just noted Irish Elegance came extremely near to winning 
over the still longer course. Still, both are probably best at 
slightly under seven furlongs. Perhaps Diadem is also at her 
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best over the same ground, but Lord d’Abernon entertained the 
idea that her capacity for staying had been under-rated and she 
was consequently trained for longer distances. She took part in 
the Champion Stakes, Across the Flat, a mile and a quarter, 
at the Newmarket Second October Meeting, but My 
Dear beat her very easily, and she also finished behind 
Dansellon, though it says much for her that Prince Chimay fol- 
lowed her home. Much had been hoped of Mr. de Pledge’s By 
Jingo, and not without reason, as he won the Manchester Cup 
in a canter by eight lengths from Mr. Winans’ Planet and Lord 
Derby’s Hainault, the latter a half-brother to Phalaris by Swyn- 
ford and a colt of high class. After this, however, it was impos- 
sible to train By Jingo for another race. Sir A. Bailey’s Brown 
Prince, who created something of a sensation the previous season 
by winning the Jockey Club Cup, two miles and a quarter, the 
day after he had carried off the Cambridgeshire, did nothing to 
sustain his character. He was only out twice and ran badly on 
both occasions. 


The Two-Year-Olds 


At the present time it is too early to speak with certainty of 
the class of the two-year-olds, though if the reserve that was 
placed on one of them when put up for sale in October be any- 
thing like a just estimate, The Panther, a son of Tracery and 
Countess Zia, should be one of the best in racing history. This 
reserve was no less than 40,000 guineas. It is to be noted that 
Mr. Rowland Leigh, the handicapper, who throughout the season 
had given frequent proof of the accuracy of his judgment, rates 
The Panther as no more than a couple of pounds better than Lord 
Glanely’s Grand Parade and Mr. J. Watson’s Galloper Light, 
and 3lb. better than Sir Walter Gilbey’s Paper Money—to con- 
tinue the examination of the Free Handicap 4lb. better than 
Stefan the Great and 6lb. in front of Mr. S. B. Joel’s Polygnotus 
and Mr. Whitworth’s Iron Hand. It has been calculated that if 
The Panther is worth 40,000 guineas Grand Parade and Galloper 
Light must be worth well over 39,000 guineas, with Paper Money 
only a little less valuable; which, as Euclid was in the habit of 
remarking, is absurd. With the exception of Stefan the Great, 
who was only out twice late in the season, having taken a Tri- 
ennial at the First October Meeting and the Middle Park Plate— 
receiving 4lb., however, from Lord Glanely’s Dominion, whom he 
beat by a length, Knight of Blyth separating the two—all the two- 
year-olds have been defeated. Happily there seems some chance 
of a Derby at Epsom in which these colts will have 
an opportunity of demonstrating their capacity. At the time of 
writing nothing is actually decided except that on a number of 
courses the activities which have been dormant for four years will 
be revived. 


Unshot Animals 


BY 
“© SNAFFLE.”’ 


‘\\NCE upon a time, to begin classically, and over a score of 
years ago, to be literal, I was ‘‘ interviewed,’’ and the repre- 
sentative of the journal who performed the operation asked me, 
amongst other things, what was my “‘ dearest ambition ”’ in the 
way of sport? I replied ‘‘ To shoot a takin,’? which, he com- 
mented, suggested the pursuit of a practical joke. 

Nevertheless, the takin was then a very prominently ‘‘ unshot 
animal’’ (by which I mean one which had never fallen to the 
tifle of a European), living, as it does, within rifle-shot of the 
Indian frontier. Since then it has been shot by various sports- 
men, but they have mostly, if not all, been specimens of the 
Chinese variety, which differs principally in its coloration from 
that of the Thibetan frontier. 

In those days there were a good many “‘ unshot animals,”’ 
which have now to be taken off the list. The bongo antelope 
was one, so was the okapi, which I rather think is still so. In 
America there was the white sheep, which has since been shot by 
my friend, Philip Van der Byl, and others. But after all it is 
still to Asia that we must look for the largest number of species 
that have not yet fallen to a European rifle, first pausing to remark 
that there may yet be some surprises for the naturalist in the 
unknown Atlas mountains. I am inclined to think a bear may 
exist there, and possibly a wild goat. I have no record of the 
Abyssinian ibex being shot by a European. 

To return to Asia. A species that never has been, and never 
will be, stalked by a European is the extraordinary Pére David’s 
deer, found by its discoverer in the Royal Park at Pekin, and, as 
far as I know, living to-day only at Woburn. Where it lived 
wild—if it ever did—is as great a mystery as what good to a 
stag horns which have all their points at the back instead of in 
front can possibly be. Yet this is what this animal has. 

Of course, amongst unshot animals, the largest number of 
species are those of the kind one would not be likely to go out to 
shoot. Who, for instance, would lay himself out to go after a 
panda, or Thibetan cat-bear? Yet it has probably not been shot, 
any more than its neighbour, the great Sikkim stag, which, how- 
ever, Owes its impunity to the dense jungles it inhabits, and to the 
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fact that its habitat, the ground north-east of the Chumbi Valley, 
is out-of-bounds for Englishmen. 

Whether the ‘‘ Japanese chamois ’’—it is really a goral—has 
been shot by a European I do not know; but it probably has, 
though its near relative, the goral of Formosa, may not have been. 
Before the Japanese took it over this island was closed territory 
to Europeans; at all events, this was so in the mountainous part, 
where are found no less than five animals not met with elsewhere. 
One of these is the Formosan sambar, and of this family the 
various Further Indian Islands have several different forms, as to 
whose obtaining I have no information. One is found in Celebes, 
an extraordinary island in every way, and notably so in its fauna. 
Its barbirusa, or wild pig, was shot by the Marchesa expedition, 
but I think they failed in getting an anoa, which quaint little 
buffalo (for although not much bigger than a goat, it is a buffalo) 
is, or was till recently, to be seen at the Zoological Gardens. 

Practically all the animals I have written of are inhabitants 
of dense jungle, except the gorals, so that the obtaining of them 
is something of a fluke; but this remark does not apply to the last 
Asiatic animal on my list, which is also found much nearer home 
than any of the foregoing. Nevertheless it is most certainly an 
unshot animal. I refer to Jayakar’s Thar, which inhabits the 
southern Arabian cliffs, not far inland from Omar. 

The Thar family must be rather a puzzle to naturalists. At 
least they are to me, as one species inhabits the southern slopes 
of the Himalaya, another the Neilgherry hills in the Madras 
Presidency, whilst the third is the one-of which I write. This is 
a smaller variety than its congeners, and carries an even poorer 
head than the northern species. I assume its habits to resemble 
those of the wild goat (Capra Af gaques), but we really know very 
little about it. The specimen at South Kensington was obtained 
by Dr. Jayakar, whose name it bears, and whom I take to have 
been a native of our Indian Empire. Living as it does amongst 
fanatical tribes of Arabs, to whom murder and robbery are every- 
day accomplishments, it is little wonder that no one has thought it 
worth trying to stalk. The results of the present war may make 
it an easier matter. 

I have no record of any European having shot the Syrian 
bear—Elisha’s bear it should be called, perhaps. It is a rare 
beast nowadays in Palestine, but is found in the Lebanon. Bears 
linger longer than is sometimes known in countries one does not 
credit with possessing them. I remember the death of the last 
Italian bear (two) in the Valtellina a quarter of a century ago, and 
not much more than half that space of time has elapsed since one 
was shot in the Austrian Alps. These may have been the last 
Alpine bears; there are still some in the Pyrenees. 

Last on the Asiatic list come the fallow deer of Rhode’. 
I.egend has it that they were introduced by the Knights; bt 
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analogy suggests that as Cyprus has wild sheep, similar though 
smaller to those of the Asiatic mainland, Rhodes, which is so 
much nearer, may normally have had deer resembling those of 
Asia Minor, where I believe there are a few in the south-west. 

Be that as it may, I do not know that they have been shot 
except by natives. The Italian expedition failed even to see one, 
though they brought some specimens home, the largest measuring 
27% inches. Dr. Festa, the scientist of the expedition, says that 
‘‘ owing to the unreasonable pursuit of the natives the deer are 
fast becoming extinct.’’ I had planned a trip to study the animal 
in the autumn of 1914—a trip which will probably now never take 
place. 

If any American animal has not been shot by white men it 
may be one of the South American deer-like creatures. (There 
are no true deer in America except the Wapiti, which is also found 
in Asia). The guemals and pudus (there are two of each) of 
South America are both little beasts with tiny horns. 

Australasia naturally has no unshot animals. 1 often specu- 
late on the New Zealand otter, the evidence (oral) as to whose 
existence is so strong, but scientifically worthless. At all events 
the animal, if it exists, has still to be obtained. 

An animal as yet unshot is the New Zealand chamois. It is 
a good many years now since they were turned out; and they 
have been seen at intervals in a thriving condition. If, when 
sportsmen are allowed to go after them, they prove to be rela- 
tively as fine as the New Zealand red deer, they should present 
trophies worth having. 

However, they do not come fairly under the heading of my 
article, which may serve to answer the question: ‘‘ What can | 
shoot that nobody else has shot already ?’’ At this late period 
of the world’s history the list, as I have shown, is a small one, 
but I believe I have correctly set it forth. 
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Four Guns in and about 
the Sam Sa Inlet 


BY 


“ONE OF THEM.” 


ROM the “ Bag ”’ point of view it was a fairly poor expe- 

dition, but these few lines will assist another party who may 
be lucky enough to choose their time a little later in the season 
than we were able to. 

Our party consisted of G. C. Moxon, H. R. B. Hancock, 
W. E. L. Shenton, and myself; the servants were “‘ Jack,” 
‘© Chan,” ‘‘ Akai,’’ and a cook, whose name none of us ever knew. 
Four Pointers, three Setters, and a Spaniel completed our retinue. 
We sailed from Hong Kong at 2.30 p.m. on the 27th November, 
1917, in the ‘‘ Hai Hong,”’ a small coasting steamer. After a 
very pleasant voyage, giving us about ten hours at both Swatow 
and Amoy, we arrived at Pagoda Anchorage on the morning of 
the 30th. We had hoped to arrange for a Buoy Tender to take 
us round to Santuoa in the Sam Sa Inlet, a distance of only about 
60 miles round the coast, but being unsuccessful, we resigned our 
fate to the ferry which runs every other night from Foochow. 
During the day we visited the fine old Chinese City, including 
the splendid power-house and electric light installation, entirely 
designed, erected, and managed by Chinese. It was a wonderful 
revelation of what can be done by Chinese of intelligence without 
foreign help. We were shown over the whole place by Mr. Leu, 
the very proud, courteous, and capable business manager. 

After this exceedingly interesting afternoon we dined with 
some mutual friends and boarded the ferry ‘‘ Fukchow ”’ about 11 
p-m. It was a calm night, and indeed it was lucky, for the 
European accommodation was a little primitive, there only being 
one first class cabin 14 feet by 6 feet, with four bunks. No one 
complained of the dawn breaking, and we all went out to inspect 
the surrounding hills. 

The Sam Sa Inlet is a very extensive inland sea, the openness 
of which is interrupted by many small islands and dangerous 
rocks, exposed at low tide together with the miles of mudbanks, 
but hidden from the inexperienced eye at high tide. Passing 
through the Waterwitch Channel, between the island of Ching 
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San, which rises abruptly to a height of 1,270 feet, and the main- 
land hills, the height of which is about 1,400 feet, we arrived at 
Santu Anchorage, off the island of Santu, some fifteen miles from 
the entrance to the inlet. 

At 9.30 a.m. we went ashore, met Mr. F. W. Carey, Commis- 
sioner of Customs, to whom we were consigned, and to whose 
great care and attention we owed the idea, as well as the mate- 
rialisation, of this trip. Carey took us all up to his picturesque 
house in the hills just above the pretty little village of Santuoa. 
In this acceptable situation we made ourselves clean, very neces- 
sary after our experiences on the ‘‘ Fukchow,’’ and had an 
excellent breakfast, the while Carey passed his final arrangements 
for our approval. 

An extremely comfortable sailing house-boat was placed at 
our disposal. The ‘‘ Fu Chiu,’’ by name, was very clean, very 
roomy, and well found in every way, with a berth for each gun, 
and a spacious dining cabin. Having transferred all our impedi- 
menta to the Fu Chiu, we then arranged for a sampan to be tender 
and dog-boat; we also arranged for a smaller sampan to be our 
daily connection with Carey, for stores or letters, etc. We left 
our boxes in the Customs shed, then bid Carey au revoir, and 
under tow of Foolung—Carey’s exceedingly nice motor house- 
boat, it being a mild and calm day—made our way round the east 
side of Santu Island and bore north towards the Fuan River. 

We discussed our prospects, which, in truth, were not too 
rosy from what we had heard at Foochow—“ Not a feather to be 
seen on the Great Tea Trail from Santu to Foochow ’’—and 
Carey’s casual remark at breakfast—‘‘ This is phenomenally mild 
weather, and really no one knows if there is anything here.’’ We 
certainly did see a few “‘ yellow-bill ’’ duck during the course of 
the afternoon, but the hills looked very steep and not inviting to 
the sportsman. 

About 5 p.m. a fine breeze sprang up, so we cast off our tow, 
but in the excitement managed to break our foresail gaff, which, 
however, was soon replaced by a reef and a new bamboo. We 
arrived at Pai Shih about 8 p.m., where we cast anchor. After 
dinner we studied the chart of the river, and deciding to try the 
paddy fields on the west bank for the morning flight, we turned in. 
So at six a.m. on the morning of the 2nd December, 
1917, four jubilant guns were walking briskly through the little 
river-bank village of Pai Shih, each wondering whether he was 
a fool to have come to this spot unexplored by _ sports- 
men, instead of going to the more popular and_ well-known 
Yang Tszi. It will be sufficient to say that when we turned, 
after this our first effort, towards the house-boat at 8 a.m., three 
shots had been fired but not a feather to show the cook. We were 
a little disconsolate, and gave our guns to the chicari-boys to 
carry; but, of course, when we were about half a mile from the 
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village—the boys already just entering—what should come flying 
low across the water, heading straight for us, but a gaggle of fine 
grey-back geese with their determined flight and ‘‘ Honc! honc !”’ 
We all just stood and looked, and each marked the bird he would 
have had. This incident taught us our first lesson. 


OUR HOUSE BOAT. 


After breakfast the party split up, Moxon and Hancock, with 
“‘Flash,”’ ‘‘Bob”’ and “‘ Bess’’ taking the north side of the valley, 
running west from Pai Shih, while Shenton and myself, with 
Peggy,” Funny ”’ and Chief,’’ worked the south side. We 
met at the boat at 2 p.m. after a very hot, toilsome walk, not 
shoot, mark you, Shenton and myself having seen only one hen 
pheasant, so we decided to cause trouble to some pigeons in a 
bamboo drive. Moxon and Hancock did not see a feather, neither 
did they even foul their guns. One of our dogs, “‘ Chief,’’ was 
pronounced useless. In addition to his entire lack of any sporting — 
propensity, he was stone deaf. 
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At 4 p.m. we all trooped off again to prepare for the possi- 
bilities of an evening flight, which were poor owing to the mild- 
ness of the weather. A few stray duck did come over the guns, 
but only Hancock scored—one fine yellow-bill. Shenton caused 
a certain amount of excitement amongst our Chinese retainers by 
bowling over a big dog-fox which went slinking past him. None 
of the guns -was particularly enthusiastic about staying another 
day at Pai Shih, so at 9 p.m. we moved up about two miles on 
the flood tide. This brought us to the spot marked “‘ Pheasant 
Hill ’’—Carey could not tell us the story connected with the name 
on Sorensen’s Chart, but we could not help thinking that there 
must have been some reason for it. So to bed, and dreams of a 
colossal bag of huge, wonderfully plumaged, Golden Pheasants ! 

The four guns went ashore at 6 a.m., Moxon and myself to 
work the south side of Pheasant Hill, which proved to be a long 
range running at right angles to the river, while Hancock and 
Shenton worked the north. We worked the hill-sides and top till 
10.30, and certainly saw a quantity of pheasants. Between the two 
parties we estimated about 70 or 80 birds—but the shooting them 
is another story. The hills are rough, terraced (for cultivation), 
or very steep, and the birds were rising at impossible angles— 
more often out of shot or in thick trees—altogether rather a night- 
mare, most annoying and aggravating. Ten pheasants were 
bagged and four were lost in heavy cover. We all returned to the 
boat for breakfast, and to hold a council of war to devise some 
means of bringing the game to the guns in a decent manner. 
The finding was that we should stay on board during the heat of 
the day and try again later by systematic beating, if it could be 
managed; but the general impression was that an army of well- 
trained beaters would be required. As we predicted, a whole 
army was necessary. Hancock did bring down a fine high bird 
sent out by the beaters, but after a very disappointing two hours 
and a half, working hillside and the cane on the flats, we decided 
to wend our way home. Just as we neared the boat the dogs 
flushed two hen pheasants close to the river bank, but none of the 
guns was prepared. Then an old cock-bird inadvertently got up, 
had three barrels into him at quite close range, turned a somer- 
sault, recovered, and flew some two hundred yards out across the 
river, into which he plumped, and was promptly annexed by a 
passing sampan. I am not flattering our performances as shots, 
it will be perceived. 

It was in this valley that we met our first water-buffalo, and a 
word of warning to avoid getting too close to these animals would 
not be ill-advised. He is a wire-haired fellow, usually very dirty, 
with large grey eyes which in themselves have the appearance of 
ferociousness. _ When some considerable distance away, if the 
wind is in his favour, you will see him stretch his neck and put 
his nose in the air; he has smelt you, and in consequence beware; 
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do not, under any circumstances, go nearer to him than you can 
possibly help, and avoid, if possible, paddy fields. He can move 
over the paddy at a considerable speed compared with yours, and 
several very nasty accidents have occurred while shooting in the 
vicinity of villages where these beasts are tilling in the fields. 
If you are a stranger and shoot one in self-protection I am not 
prepared to say what would happen ; because a small Chinese boy, 
of no more than eight years old, can control the beast unless he 1s 
a particularly fierce one, so timid are they with the Chinese. 


THE SAM SA INLET. 


That night the four guns were a little irritable during and 
after dinner ; a rubber of Bridge saved the situation, and we moved 
up another two miles. At 6 a.m. on the 4th we tried to find a 
likely spot we had marked for “ flighting ’’; but it was a large 
paddy field dried out, not a sign or possibility of duck. After 
breakfast we tried some foothills, with some good-looking covers, 
but devil a bird could we find to shoot at. We walked the hills 
and beat the covers—one gun taking it in turns to control the 
beaters—but all to no avail. At last Moxon, Hancock and myself 
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returned to the boat fed up, having voted this no country for a 
white man to shoot. Shenton maintained we had not gone high 
enough up; he went on. Whether he reached the top of the hill 
he aimed at, marked 1,400 feet, we don’t know; we did not dare 
to ask, for when he returned he just said nothing—that meant 
everything ! 

During the afternoon the weather changed—much colder and 
rain threatening. So at 4.30 we went ashore again to try the 
evening flight. Just before dark there was a certain amount of 
sport. Moxon bagged two yellow-nibs and two brown duck, 
Hancock three yellow-nibs, then unfortunately broke his gun in 
some way, the lever refused to work, and, moreover, he lost his 
gold cigarette case. Shenton lost a pipe; I did not foul my gun. 
On the whole, not too happy a day; nevertheless we decided to 
stay over the night to try the morning flight and look for 
Hancock’s case. It was really quite cold when we returned to the 
boat, and also raining; we welcomed the discomfort because we 
looked forward to the birds, not the picnicing. 

We were all ready to take our places in the dark at 5.30 a.m. 
on the cold, drizzling morrow, but even the cold weather had not 
brought the birds, for it was a very sparse flight and only a few 
birds flew over the guns, six being all that we could bag. We 
could not find Hancock’s cigarette case nor Shenton’s pipe. 

On the way back to the boat we definitely decided to leave 
the unexplored Fuan to more enterprising sportsmen and try some 
other part of the inlet; but on the way to have another go at 
Pheasant Hill and an evening flight at Pai Shih. 

At Pheasant Hill we again worked like Alpini all the morn- 
ing, got soaked to the skin, saw about ten pheasants—all impos- 
sible shots—bagged one, and then had a most uncomfortable, wet, 
dreary and dispirited sail down the river in the dog-boat to the 
Fu Chiu; which, being slower, we had sent on to Pai Shih. A 
good tiffin and hot toddy put us in a better frame of mind—quite 
looking forward to the evening flight, for which we went ashore 
at 4.30 p.m. There was no flight at all, and, very tired, we 
stumbled back to the boat with three yellow-nibs and six teal. 

That night of the 5th we decided to try a creek about 15 miles 
sail east of Pai Shih, in the Yentien direction, where we landed 
on likely looking foothills at 11 a.m. But a day’s hard work did 
not yield much, for at five o’clock only three pheasants and ten 
teal were bagged. We were not tempted to postpone our hopes 
for better luck on Ma Chui Island and Werner Bay, where we 
arrived about 9 a.m. on the beautiful morning of the 7th. 

Owing to the tide being out, it took us two hours to get to 
the place we wanted to shoot—miles of mud, and then we had to 
land on the wrong side of the creek and walk round. However, 
at one o’clock we started walking the foot-hills, but after a 
terribly hard afternoon we only downed one pheasant and saw two 
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others. It was disheartening, everything seemed in our favour; 
fine covers, then an open patch, then more cover; the weather was 
good, and the natives dared to tell us there were plenty of birds! 
What could we do but return to the boat and imagine we had 
not yet found the right place? 


THE FOUR GUNS. 


In the evening we all separated, each in his own _ hired 
sampan, to try our luck skirting the mud-banks on the rising 
tide. At last the air vibrated with intermittent firing, and nine 
yellow-nibs, three mallard in fine plumage, and ten teal were 
bagged in half an hour. It was difficult shooting because you 
had to control the sampan, the native not understanding in the 
least what you wanted; the shots were all long ones, with an 
occasional high one sent over by the other guns. I must say that 
our spirits were very much cheered that evening. We decided to 
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work these mud flats in the morning before proceeding to Patu, 
where Carey had communicated to us that he would do two days 
with us if we were not having too much luck elsewhere. 

The morning shooting was more difficult than we had antici- 
pated, owing to the falling tide and the fear the boatmen had of 
finding their sampan high and dry on an oyster bed. This also 
necessitated a frequent use of the oars, which scared the duck up 
at about 100 yards rise; but we saw quite a large number of 
mallard, yellow-nib, teal—quite a big fellow for a teal, with a 
light-coloured head—and a few geese; but at these latter none of 
the guns was lucky enough to get a shot. Several of the quarry, 
here in Werner Bay, were lost owing to the not unnatural aversion 
the boys had for walking amongst the oyster beds, the shells of 
which cut like razors. The oysters were being cultivated on 
stakes stuck into the mud, very close together, and row after row, 
about 18 inches apart. It was almost impossible to choose your 
course of walking; I tried it, after having lost three birds, but 
finding the end, with two feet of water added to 18 inches of mud, 
did not justify the means, returned to the sampan to lose what | 
couldn’t collect. However, at 10 a.m. we had annexed fourteen 
duck and a few teal; we all hesitated to fire at the teal, as a mallard 
was a better prize. It was a fine morning and we all enjoyed the 
prospect of a lazy sail after our exceedingly hard, if not profitable, 
daily expeditions. We all agreed that if we could nly have a 
day or two with really good sport we would still be able to talk 
of our ‘‘ shooting trip ’’ instead of our ‘‘ holiday ”’ in the Sam Sa 
Inlet ! 

Having found Carey off Grieve Island we decided the follow- 
ing morning to try what luck that island would bring us. Indeed 
it was not such an arduous labour walking the hills, they were 
more cultivated than most we had worked, but from 8 a.m. to 
12.30 p.m. Moxon and Shenton heard only one pheasant, while 
Carey, Hancock, and I flushed eight and bagged five; and on 
our way back to the boat, along the shore, also managed to bag 
nine teal. The ever optimistic and untiring Shenton persuaded 
Hancock to try a bit of the mainland opposite Pa Sui San Island 
after tiffin. They put up sixteen birds, mostly very wide, but 
managed to bring down five, two of which they lost owing to bad 
beaters—who will not mark down the birds—and very thick 
covers. 

Later in the afternoon the whole party went ‘‘ ducking ”’ in 
sampans. It was a clear evening and the birds were very much 
awake, consequently difficult to approach, but we were lucky in 
bagging seven mallard, six yellow-nibs, and twenty-six teal. At 
last we seemed to have found some birds, and voted that this was a 
good spot to sojourn at for another day. We were all sorry that 
Carey had to return to Santuoa, as his gun would have been a 
useful acquisition in this difficult country, but he left Bob—half a 
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setter and half retriever—with us, who we thought should prove 
what he looked, a good sportsman. 

We were all ashore by 7.30 a.m. on Pa Sui San Island and 
had a great morning with the pheasants—we must have flushed at 
least sixty birds—but it was mighty hard to shoot them; the hills 
were not so high, but very heavily pine-clad and steep; the birds 
slipped away, not giving the dogs a chance, and if at all only 


VICTIMS OF THE GUNS. 


afforded long difficult shots. One needs to be a boneless acrobat 
and Blondin combined to do any real good. However, we did 
get some good shooting, and about noon found the birds out in 
the comparative open, in thick clumps enjoying the brilliant sun- 
shine. We arrived back at the boat, all tired out, but with 
eighteen pheasants, having lost five birds through bad luck and 
the poor beaters. Bob did not prove of much value, as he was too 
fat and very short of work. 

At four o’clock we went after the duck again on the rising 
tide. The mud-flats had many duck,.but it is all too bare and 
open—no reeds or rushes and not enough mangrove. The wild- 
fowl here are as clever as elsewhere, and rise just out of gun- 
shot. Moxon tried decoys, but they did not prove successful ; 
it is impossible to devise any scheme in these open flats, with a 
rise and fall of tide about 17 feet—say three feet an hour—you 
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cannot even use sunken casks. At about 6.30 p.m. the four very 
cold guns counted five mallard, four yellow-nibs, and twenty-two 
teal. Not a bad day altogether, certainly better than any part of 
the first week ! 

That night a message came from Carey to say that a north- 
easterly gale was expected down the coast, but the inlet is very 
sheltered, so we did not worry very much; we wanted the birds. 
We decided to have one more morning at Pa Sui San and move 
on to Causeway Creek in the afternoon—which meant only wild- 
fowl—as the chart showed mangrove swamps. We had another 
good morning’s shooting on the 12th, taking back twenty-two 
pheasants to the boat with us, losing about the average of 20 per 
cent. that one must lose in that kind of country. : 

I have read and often heard of the ‘‘ clouds’’ of the wild- 
fowl in China; but these stories have for the most part come from 
the precincts of the Yangtszi. This night was the first that 
justified the meaning of the word “ flight ’’ to us. The southern 
sky, as far as we could see, was darkened with flight after flight, 
some making straight for the Pa Sui flats, some bearing off to the 
Nintai flats, and some coming into Causeway Creek. They were, 
of course, far too high for us to do anything to, except admire and 
conclude that there must be rough weather outside. More than 
once we were “‘ taken in ’’ by curlew; from a distance their flight, 
forming a wedge, very much resembled geese, but at closer 
quarters the peculiar scream soon disillusioned us. 

It was a slow business moving round to Causeway Creek on 
a beautiful but still afternoon. However, we did, after yuloeing 
(rowing) with the tide, eventually arrive in time to have half an 
hour amongst the wild-fowl. At the entrance to Causeway Creek 
the mud flats are uncovered and the tide was such that going up a 
side creek we were visible during approach, made more difficult 
by the same old trouble with the oar scaring the duck up too soon. 
Some nice high shots resulted, but only a few mallard, widgeon 
and teal were collected. It was difficult not to mistake the very 
fine plumage of the widgeon for mallard in the dusk; one huge 
sheldrake was shot, a lovely bird, but, like the widgeon, no use 
for the pot. We did try a widgeon; it was not a success—too 
- tough and tasteless. 

The night proved muggy, flies and mosquito were about, 
which did not encourage our hopes of shooting; but we all liked 
the look of the mangrove swamps further in, and anchored off the 
point of Low Island. The 18th proved its unluckiness by being 
a beastly close, muggy, and depressing day; a sandstorm—from 
the Gobi desert, hundreds of miles north-west—swept over the 
whole inlet. Our Loodah (skipper) tried to encourage us by tell- 
ing us that it was exceptional weather, the which we could only 
curse and consider bad luck. We all went off separately in sam- 
pans for the day, and did not get back till 6.30 p.m., wet through 
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and miserable, with one goose, twelve mallard, and thirty-four 
teal. Only three of us had cast up, and at 7.30, a pitch dark 
night, we began to be a little disturbed about Shenton, who had 
not returned. We had made an arrangement that after darkness 
had set in if any of the party was missing someone should fire a 
red Verey light every quarter of an hour. This we had to start for 
Shenton, who eventually rolled up at 9 p.m. with nine mallard 
and twenty teal. He replied to our reproaches for causing us so 


WATER-BUFFALO AT WORK. 


much anxiety by telling us of the wonderful spot he had found 
for a goose flight ; through the excitement of which discovery, and 
wanting to inspect more closely, he had been marooned on a mud- 
bank. Each member of the party dreamed that night of “ right 
and lefts ’? and the happy thud of 20-lb. grey-back geese close at 
hand, with visions of overburdened sampans returning to the 
Fu Chiu. When we put our noses outside the cabin it was easy 
to discern that the weather had changed to our advantage, for the 
mercury had surely fallen to about 40°. We hurried into our 
sampans, because we had a long way to go to the promising paddy 
fields of which Shenton had spoken. We lined up on the Bund 
about 7.15; and at 7.45, frozen to the marrow, decided to return 
to breakfast with three yellow-bill, two mallard, and seven teal. 
No one said a word about geese, in fact no one said a word about 
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anything—but if the others thought what I did, and if the 
thoughts made Shenton’s ears burn—well, that’s all! A few 
more teal were collected on our way back to the boat, where hot 
coffee, brandy, and Hongkong mails restored our jaded spirits. 
The wind came up very soon after we returned to the house-boat 
and prevented any further ‘‘ ducking ”’ that day, the waves being 
too much for our sampans, which sought shelter under the lee of 
Low Island. Letter writing in the cabin, warmed by an oil stove, 
varied with Bridge, took us to bed early, with hopes for some 
sport on the 15th and a little calmer weather. 

But such luck was not to be our fate—we had already had 
abnormally muggy weather, bad for the birds, and now we were 
getting rough weather that would not permit of our trying to find 
them even. A proposition to reef down and sail over to Carey 
was unanimously carried. The which we did and enjoyed the 
baths, luncheon and dinner with our ever hospitable host. Carey 
suggested that the following day we should try Nintai mud flats. 

The morning of the 16th dawned good for us, the wind had 
abated and the weather remained cold, with that crispness in the 
air so ‘‘ good for master’s body ”’; we could not but think we were 
going to have a good day, this our last. 

We decided to make for the large mangrove swamp and work 
it as systematically as possible. Each in his own hired sampan 
made for a position mutually agreed upon, where we disembarked 
—the tide being in our favour—and crept stealthily between the 
mud-surrounded bushes. It was the most exciting few hours I 
ever remember having spent. You would spot a bunch of teal, 
with a few mallard mixed up, and stalk them, when suddenly on 
your left you would hear a ‘‘ Honc! honc!’’ What were you to 
do, go for what you had seen or go for what you had only heard, 
but a far, far, better prize? You would naturally go for the 
latter, but just as you approached to where you hoped to get a 
view of your “‘ disturbers of mind,’’ on your right would come a 
fine gaggle of geese flying low; you would in the excitement of 
the moment do the worst thing possible—crouch—only to see the 
wedge bear off to the right. You would continue your course, 
only to be foiled, just out of gun-shot, by a creek six feet deep 
plus 18 inches of mud. To try and circumvent one of these harm- 
less looking creeks is a morning’s expedition. I tried one! They 
are a snare and a delusion; much better decide to go back to the 
lesser, but certain, prize and hope that one of the other guns would 
put the geese over you. 

After tiffin, for which we returned to the houseboat, we started 
out at 3 p.m., to work another mangrove swamp in the same way 
as we had worked in the morning. The afternoon, as far as I 
was concerned, did not quite come up to the morning’s excite- 
ment; however, long after dark, four weary, frozen, but jubilant 
guns met, each loath to stop firing at the perpetual fluttering of 
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wings; but it was no use continuing, for if you heard the 
‘‘plonc ”’ in the water you could not collect your quarry. The 
bag on this memorable day counted nine geese, twenty-two mal- 
lard, seventeen yellow-nibs, and sixty-four teal. 

With many regrets we sailed back to Santu Anchorage; it 
seemed as though there really was material for the sportsman, if 
he were only lucky enough to get the right weather. Should it 
ever be my lot to find myself in this part of the world again, I 
would not hesitate to try and persuade such congenial companions 
to accompany me late in December or early in January. 

We shall all of us remain ever grateful to Carey for all his 
hel p—apart from the loan of his most comfortable house-boat and 
making his charming house our headquarters—his assistance with 
available information, and above all his cheery good-fellowship ; 
it was with great reluctance that we bade farewell to him, by the 
side of the Fukchow, on the morning of the 17th December, 1917. 
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Waters and Warriors 


BY 


MARY VIEUGUE. 


A LONG day’s journey from Paris, in a crowded train, landed 
us at Vittel, Vosges, over two hours late, for trains of soldiers, 
waggons, horses and cannon delay the mere civilian traffic, the 
great offensive of the Marne—July, 1918—was in progress. Our 
hearts and minds were with our gallant troops who had already 
turned the tide and were driving our enemies back from Chateau 
Thierry and the Rheims Soisson ‘‘ pocket.’’ 

Vittel, this well-known and fashionable watering place, has 
few ‘‘ paying guests’’ this season, for it is not far from the 
fighting line (behind Verdun), and its water drinkers of other 
years have found securer resorts ; but it does not lack in animation, 
for there are about 4,500 wounded American soldiers there, 
besides the French, who are also numerous. Most of the hotels 
are requisitioned as hospitals, even ‘‘ Le Grand Hotel de 1’Etab- 
lissement ”’ is half full of wounded warriors. The Americans have 
used the greater part of the villas for their officers and nurses, and 
have established a Y.M.C.A. and their Red Cross in what was 
in pre-war time a jeweller’s shop in the long covered gallery 
where centres the life of Vittel. The Gallery is the meeting place 
of everyone; there the waters are drunk, there news of the war is 
posted, and morning and evening there is a queue waiting 
anxiously to read the news; there you have your basket chair, 
more used by the soldiers than by you; there everyone meets and 
everybody knows everybody else’s business better than their own; 
there is a Guignol, beloved by the ‘‘ boys ”’ from the front; there 
are the billiard tables always occupied; there exercise is taken on 
wet days, and there I found occasion to converse with many of the 
American convalescents and enjoyed hearing them tell of the 
““bit ’’ they had seen or done. Such fine, well-set-up, handsome 
young fellows, and so full of ardour and military enthusiasm. It 
is wonderful to see how universal is their hatred of the ‘‘ Bosche ”’ 
and how deep-rooted their determination to ‘‘ down him,’’ when 
one remembers that they live on the other side of the world and 
that all their interests and associations are in their mother country ; 
it reminds one of the ancient Crusaders leaving their country to 
avenge the weak and destroy evil. 


*This article was written before the signing of the Armistice, but we feel that it 
will be none the less interesting to our readers.—Ep 
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The greater part of the wounded I met are volunteers, for 
they came out with the first convoy, and most come from the 
upper and middle classes; they are generally well off and spend 
money without counting. Everything is extremely dear, oranges 
tenpence each, a small bun, if it can be got, is sixpence, etc., etc. 

Chattering with a _ nice-looking youth who had_ been 
‘‘ gassed ’’ with the mustard brand, which had burnt his legs and 
affected his chest, he told me that three miles to the west of 
Chateau Thierry on July 15th they had found women in the 
German trenches; one was killed while working a machine gun 
and another was taken prisoner. The one at the gun had done 
deadly work among his companions, and his officer had shot her 
through the head before knowing it was a woman; he did not, 
however, regret the deed. When they took possession of the 
trench the muzzle of the gun she was firing was still red hot. He 
added that most of the Germans killed seemed extremely young, 
and he told me there were two wounded prisoners here who gave 
their age as sixteen and seventeen; they are guarded in hospital, 
not because they might escape, for they have respectively a broken 
hip and a broken leg, but for fear of what the ‘‘ Boys ’’ might do 
to them. It appears there was another wounded prisoner here 
who insulted one of the nurses. Some of the men manage 
occasionally to talk to the wounded prisoners, and they gathered 
that they were now sure they could not win, and were very 
depressed, for they understand what the coming of the Americans 
means. Their courage is based on their numerical strength, and 
once they know they are outnumbered they are less difficult to 
beat. 

Hearing there was an Englishman in hospital who had 
escaped from the Germans after being a prisoner for nine weeks, 
I went to see him and got him to tell me his story. He was a 
Durham man, a blacksmith by trade, and had been out for nearly 
two years. He was in the Artillery and belonged to the Fourth 
Army. They were resting at the Chemin des Dames when 
attacked and far outnumbered on May 25th; his whole battery was 
taken and he and his mates were at once employed close to the 
fighting line to carry ammunition to the front. After a week, in 
which time many were killed by our own guns, they were taken 
back about ten kilometres and employed in making a strategical 
railway, having to carry the rails and work fifteen hours a day; 
they began at 2.30 a.m. and ceased at 5 p.m. Before leaving 
camp, which was merely an open field enclosed with barbed wire, 
they were given some “‘ ersatz ’’ coffee, that is, hot water coloured 
with burnt acorns or burnt oats. During the whole day no food 
was supplied, and on their return they were given a piece of black 
bread each, four inches square by two inches thick, and a soup 
made of a substitute for potatoes in which was cooked a horse’s 
head, one head for every 500 prisoners. Many died of exhaustion, 
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especially the young and those unaccustomed to hard labour. 
They were treated with the greatest brutality, those who fell from 
exhaustion or who fainted were kicked and beaten with clubs until 
they made another struggle or gave up the ghost. These poor 
men were worse off than many of our prisoners, for, being so near 
the front, they were not allowed to write home, and therefore got 
no parcels, which are the saving of many lives. After weeks of 
suffering there came a night in which they were taken into a 
captured French town, where their keepers found their way to the 
cellars and, finding the vigilance relaxed, three of the prisoners 
determined to escape. They walked by night and hid by day. 
Their only food consisted of green corn; they plucked the ears 
and rubbed them in their hands, their only nourishment for six 
days. One night while walking they came across ten German 
soldiers. After a hurried consultation they came to the conclusion 
that their only hope was to walk boldly on, and the Germans, 
mistaking them evidently for some of themselves, took no notice 
of them. One day, as they lay in a ditch, waiting for dark, a 
whole detachment halted almost over them, but never saw them. 
Another time they were in a dug-out when a German came in. 
They flattened themselves against the wall so as not to be seen, 
and fell on him when he got well in; a bootlace round his neck 
prevented his ever being a danger to them. 

At last they got near to the American lines, but then came 
the hardest luck of all, for seeing three figures approaching from 
the enemy’s lines, the Americans naturally fired and proved them- 
selves, alas! too good marksmen, for both the companions of my 
young friend were killed and he was shot through the hand and 
the hip and was still on crutches. His eyes filled with tears as he 
told of the loss of his friends with whom he had fought and 
suffered, for they had been together ever since they left England. 
The Americans did all that was humanly possible to show their 
sorrow at their mistake, but such are the fortunes of war, and it is 
sad to think of those poor men so near the goal and never reach- 
ing it. 

Another morning I found two youths both of whom had come 
across women in the German trenches, one east and one west of 
Chateau Thierry; they seemed generally employed to work the 
machine guns. One said his company took two prisoners. Both 
spoke only German, and had worked the guns while a man on 
each side handed them the ammunition. These were dressed in 
dark clothes, but as the night was falling he could not see exactly 
what they were. The other fellow had seen one killed and one 
taken prisoner, and both were dressed in long overcoats the same 
colour and shape as the soldiers. Yet another soldier, who came 
from near Soisson and who still had the shrapnel in his body, 
came across three women, two in the first line dressed as peasants 
and one further back in the Red Cross dress. Those, however, 
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may have been simply visiting friends in the trenches, for it was 
a surprise attack and they found the men smoking and lounging 
about. These women were terribly frightened, whereas the others 
had been calm. 


All agree that the enemy does not care for a stand-up fight 
man to man; they are accustomed to close formation and come on 
shoulder to shoulder, an easy mark for the machine gunners. At 
close quarters they soon cry ‘‘Camarad!’’ There is little quarter 
given in the American advance, for they do not care to be encum- 
bered with prisoners, but once they have reached their objective 
they take them, provided they do not wait to ask for mercy until 
their ammunition fails them. Prisoners are also taken for infor- 
mation and are often most useful. | 


One captured by the 24th Company told them of artillery 
emplacements. Scouts were sent to verify the truth of his asser- 
tions and it was found to be correct, even to the number of 
gunners. He also told of an enemy ammunition dump which 
could be blown up by the insertion of a small bomb at a given 
spot. This also was tested, with brilliant success, as a terrible 
explosion soon testified. 


I wondered that a Hun should be so communicative to his 
enemies, but my informant replied that with seventy-five Ameri- 
can boys round him his desire to prevaricate disappeared, for he 
well knew what it would cost him. We went on to talk of the 
fighting, and he told me how he had been six times ‘“‘ over the 
top,”’ the first time by daylight and without artillery preparation. 
They had a large wheat field to traverse ; the enemy soon turned 
the guns on and they could see the ears of corn being mowed down 
all round them by the bullets, but it was not until they reached 
the other side that any of his company were hit; then, alas! they 
- were well punished, but the trench was taken and in it they found 

men chained to the guns with broad leather anklets and chains 
attached to them. These wretches have no chance, for they are 
not spared, the ‘‘ Boys’’ being convinced they are cowards or 
they would not be treated in such a way. 


If they are callous of their enemy’s lives they are so also of 
their own, for one told us he and his four brothers had all volun- 
teered for the war. He had just heard that two of his brothers 
had been killed before Rheims, the other two were in hospital, one 
with a leg amputated at the hip and the other had lost an arm. 
He himself was most anxious to return to the front. ‘‘ But you 
may be killed also.’’ “‘ Well, what of that? We have got to 
down them; that’s what we’ve come over for.” 


The American soldier has a great admiration for the “‘ poilu ”’ 

(of our Tommies he has seen little so far), but he chaffs him for 

his great caution; the French, on the contrary, consider that the 
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American is too reckless; he will not wear his helmet or his tunic 
or carry any of his pack if it impedes his progress, nor will he lie 
down when bullets fly ; he thus becomes an easy target. Experi- 
ence will teach him that he had better follow the example of his 
French brother in arms, not only for his own sake, but for his 
country also. 


Sometimes our talk ran on the ocean journey; the greater 
part had come by Liverpool, crossed England, and landed in 
France at Boulogne, Calais, or Havre. Seven or eight days’ sea 
was the average—a quick passage. Adventures there had been: 
one was in the Tuscania, which was torpedoed off the north coast 
of Ireland and had sunk so quickly that there had been no time 
to lower many of the boats; the rafts were got out and filled, but 
many were in the water and picked up by the British destroyers. 
Fortunately nearly all could swim; the destroyers, after an 
eighteen hours’ trip, landed them at Dover, where clothes were. 
provided ; after four days’ rest they crossed to Calais and were 
equipped for the front. 


Two hundred and ten men were lost on the Tuscania, for the 
torpedo struck amidships, where many men were sleeping. She 
was also carrying aeroplanes and much war material. Another 
told how on his trip the Captain by clever manoeuvring had 
avoided a torpedo. The men were all sleeping peacefully when 
they heard a terrific noise and were nearly thrown out of their 
bunks. They sprang to their feet and prepared for the worst, but 
seeing nothing more occurred they returned to rest, a queer noise 
continuing over their heads for the rest of the night. In the 
morning they found that all the plates, which were kept under 
the dining table, had been shaken off the shelves when the ship’s 
helm had been suddenly turned, and they continued rattling about 
all night. My informant slept under the dining room. 


Yet another had come over in a large convoy of twelve ships 
escorted by half a dozen destroyers; they were attacked by two 
submarines near the Irish coast, but the destroyers shot a deep 
sea bomb at one, which at once turned turtle, the explosion being 
terrific. Nothing more was seen of that submarine, and its com- 
panion, considering prudence the wisest course, fled into space. 
The soldier had seen the submarine within fifteen feet of his ship, 
and it was owing to its extreme proximity that it could not shoot 
its torpedo at them. 


The Americans have taken over the little English Church 
here, and the Sunday morning service is a real pleasure. Nurses 
and doctors and many wounded fill the church, and all sing with 
heart and voice. Some had not been to church since they 
left their homes, and it is a great pleasure to them. The 
service is short and simple, numerous hymns, for they love to sing 
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and have good voices, a psalm, a lesson, a few prayers, and a 
simple sermon dealing with the war, lasting in all about an hour 
and ending with— 


‘“My country, ’tis to thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let Freedom reign.’’ 


The usual morning service is not used, but “‘ Service ”’ cards 
are in all the pews, and the prayers are impressive in their sim- 
plicity. Below is the one for the United States Army and Navy : 


‘‘O! most powerful and glorious Lord God, the Lord of Hosts, 
that ruleth and commandeth all things, vouchsafe we beseech Thee 
to bless the officers and men of the United States Army and Navy; 
grant that in the midst of dangers and temptations which beset them 
they may fight manfully against the world, the flesh and the devil, 
and resisting all evil by the might of Thy Ghostly strength may 
acquire true courage in the hour of danger and in the day of battle. 
Prosper them in the'maintenance of our country’s honour, keep them 
from being overcome by their enemies, spiritual and temporal; and 
may they glorify Thee upon earth, until they are called to rest in . 
the haven of Thy peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ 


The final prayer is also worth transcribing :— 


‘* Almighty and Everlasting God, by whose grace Thy servants 
are enabled to fight the good fight of faith and ever prove victorious, 
we humbly beseech Thee so to inspire us that we may yield our 
hearts to Thine obedience and exercise our will on Thy behalf. 
Help us to think wisely, to speak rightly, to resolve bravely, to act 
kindly, to live purely. Bless us in body and in soul, and make us a 
‘blessing to our comrades and fellow-workers. Whether at home or 
abroad may we ever seek the extension of Thy kingdom. Let the 
assurance of Thy presence save us from sinning. Strengthen us in 
life and comfort us in death. O Lord our God, accept this prayer, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake.’’ 


In the evening there is an open-air service in the court of one 
of the Base Hospitals, so that those confined to their beds should 
be able to take part in the hymns. On Sunday afternoons all 
who can walk or hobble meet to see the famous game of baseball. 
It is a distant cousin of cricket, in that the game is won by the 
side making the largest number of runs. A ball is hurled, rather 
than bowled, at a man, who hits it with a round stick instead of 
a bat, but the ball once hit, he is bound to run, and is out if the 
ball is caught and returned before he gets to his point. There 
are nine a side, and when three are put out the whole side is out. 
Three misses put a man out, and as the ball is extremely difficult 
to hit, that seemed to me their usual end. 
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The game creates enormous enthusiasm, and the applause of 
the ‘‘ patient ’’ spectators can be heard far and near. On two 
evenings there are open-air concerts, and when a good dance tune 
strikes up the convalescents much enjoy a turn; they have also 
wrestling matches, which they thoroughly appreciate. 

Our own life at Vittel passed quickly away. Early rising is 
the order of the day; four glasses to be got down before breakfast 
necessitates beginning before seven, and much time is spent 
strolling, sitting, or chattering in the gallery. There are also 
charming walks through the woods and even golf is to be had; 
the links are rough but the air delicious. One day we saw, from 
the links, a German aeroplane pursued by a French squadron of 
five. They were flying very high, but we heard the mitrailleuse. 
Shortly after the French returned flying much lower, and we 
fear the German escaped. The mission entrusted to the pilot had 
been to scatter numbers of the famous GAZETTE DES ARDENNES, 
a paper edited by the German press for the benefit of the French 
and supposed to be French opinion. Needless to say, it gives a 
completely distorted view of the war. Copies of the paper were 
found in all the villages round. 

Next day a biplane, displaying Italian colours, flew over us 
very low and waved as it passed to the crowds in the park; they 
returned the salute by loud hurrahs. The men leaning out were 
distinctly visible, but what could not be seen was that they were 
Germans who were taking photographs of the country. A little 
further on the alarm was given, as they did not respond to the 
signals, and the machine was brought down between Mirecourt 
and Charmes, not far from Vittel. The three men in the biplane 
were killed, and many negatives were found of Vittel and the 
surrounding country. 

All this part of the country is filled with ‘‘ villes d’eaux.”’ 
Contrexeville is only four miles off, but is not as pleasant as 
Vittel, for it is in a valley and surrcunded by high trees. The 
hotels there are at present all turned into hospitals, and the 
galleries are filled with patients. Bourbonne is about thirty 
miles away. Its waters are renowned for restoring deficient circu- 
lation and for healing broken limbs. It lies in lovely country, 
and many are the motor drives which can be made from there. 
Luxeuil is another watering place not far from Nevers, a charm- 
ing old town with 17th century buildings surrounding the big 
“* Place.”’ Plombiéres, also a very well-known watering place, and 
Domremy, the birthplace of Joan of Arc, are all charming excur- 
sions, but for the present a couple of old horses are about all that 
are procurable. 

There are plenty of motors about, but they are all military, 
mostly belonging to the United States, although occasionally 
General Castelnau is to be seen in his, for he commands this 
district. Poor man, he has already lost two sons in the war. 
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Our return journey was lengthened by endless waits caused 
by troop trains going to the front. The whole country as far as 
Troyes seemed peopied with Americans; at least twelve trains full 
of American soldiers, horses, cannons, waggons and motors 
passed us, all going east; such fine fellows and so well turned out. 
There were also trains full of French in their pretty ‘‘ blue 
horizon,”’ with their ‘‘ camouflaged ’? waggons and guns, all of 
which inspired us with unlimited confidence and security. 

Wonderful also was the railway work which has been accom- 
plished: new lines, endless sidings, elongated stations, and 
towns of huts and sheds full of stores. There were happy-looking 
German prisoners with their spectacles and caps with red bands, 
working on the line in groups of about twenty guarded by a 
single “ poilu.’’ They laugh when it is suggested they might 
escape. ‘‘ Ended fighting,’’ they say, and are thankful to be out 
of it and well cared for. 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 17—THE SCOTTISH TERRIER 


N writing of the Scottish terrier it is necessary to explain that 

the Dandie Dinmont, the Cairn, and the West Highland White 
are all of the Scottish persuasion, but by Scottish one means the 
merry little short-legged terrier characteristic of the land of its 
birth, and bearing a reputation as a sportsman which is second 
to none. Time after time I have been asked to describe an 
Aberdeen terrier, but my old mentor, the late Rawdon B. Lee, 
always declared there was no such breed, the so-called Aberdeen 
being neither more nor less than an over-grown and coarse 
Scottish terrier. What he said on the subject of dogs was law, 
and | am glad to notice that without exception present- 
day authorities accept his dictum without demur. There 
is not, nor has there ever been, a breed entitled to the 
prefix Aberdeen, and when I hear people describing their 
big coarse dogs as terriers from the granite city I can 
only smile at their ignorance. One seldom hears of the 
breed being used for work in the South, but in parts of the 
Highlands he is still the mountain foxhunter’s most trusty 
assistant, and in pre-war peregrinations in the far north (one gets 
no chance of those outings in these days) I learned to value the 
plucky little terrier, for the stories I heard of his prowess proved 
him to be of the greatest possible value to the sportsman. The 
shape of his body fits him for arduous work among the rocks, and 
it is a thousand pities that more use is not made of him in 
the South. 

That clever student of the character and type of all sporting 
terriers, Mr. W. L. Candlish, writing on his favourite breed, 
says: ‘‘ The philosophic Scottish terrier, like the typical Scottish 
Celt, is not given to much gossip or to being an adept in the art of 
small talk. When he does speak it is after due deliberation as to its 
necessity, and plainly expresses a desire or an opinion. He soon 
learns what he can obtain by means of his speech, and he is not 
slow to take advantage of his gift. In consequence, he reserves 
it for times when he requires it, and is not perpetually barking at 
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trifles. This is only one of his characteristics, which makes 
‘human’ the only word to adequately describe his nature. 
Other breeds may be more clever, more capable of learning 
parlour tricks, but there is no breed that possesses in the same 
degree that sympathy with and understanding of man which goes 
to make him a personality inevery house in which he finds a home. 
His face should express human understanding, the eyes should 
twinkle from under heavy eyebrows, with a keen, alert, inquiring 
look. Yet certainly in their depths something of the continual 
presence and depth of human tragedy. He is a Celt, and in all 
Celts there is an underlying sense of sorrow.’’ That is a very 
excellent description of the character of an exceedingly interesting 
member of the canine family. 

A characteristic of the Scottish terrier is his hard, wiry coat. 
Unfortunately, coats have not improved during the last few years, 
but breeders need cautioning against trimming, a custom which 
has of late become common of training the hair which grows on 
the muzzle to stick straight out, under the mistaken idea that it 
gives the dog an appearance of strength, and which is especially 
distasteful; it takes away one of the principal characteristics of 
the breed. The Club standard of points says: ‘‘ Muzzle gradu- 
ally tapering towards the nose, which should always be black and 
of a good size . . . though the nose projects somewhat over 
the mouth and gives the impression of the upper jaw being longer 
than the lower one.’’ That fine authority, Mr. J. N. Reynard, 
showed the absurdity of the modern craze when asking, in a letter 
to the Kennel Gazette, how this could be when the dog appears 
with a muzzle closely resembling the brush with which our grand- 
mothers cleaned the globes of their oil lamps. Owners are advised 
to keep to the standard drawn up by old-time admirers of the 
breed, and not follow the example of those who engage a tonsorial 
artist to prepare their terriers for show. Matters have improved 
since Mr. Reynard’s time, but there is still much to be done in 
the way of discouraging illegitimate or indiscriminate trimming. 

Something must be said of the chief characteristics of the 
breed, and while the skull should be proportionately long, slightly 
domed and covered with short, hard hair, it should not be quite 
flat, as there must be a sort of stop or drop between the eyes. 
Dark brown or hazel-coloured eyes are best liked ; they should be 
small, piercing, very bright, and rather sunken. Ears very small, 
prick or half-prick, but never wholly dropped. They should also 
be sharp-pointed, and the hairs on them should not be long, but 
velvety, and they should not be cut; freedom from fringe at the 
top is an essential. The neck, short, thick and muscular, must be 
strongly set on sloping shoulders, and the chest broad in com- 
parison to the size of the dog and proportionately deep. 
Regarding legs and feet, both fore and hind legs should be short 
and very heavy in bone, the former straight and well set on under 
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the body, as the Scottish terrier should not be out at elbows. 
The hocks should be bent and the thighs very muscular. The 
feet should be strong, small and thickly covered with short hair, 
the forefeet being larger than the hind ones. A tail about seven 
inches long, never docked, and carried with a slight bend, is best 
liked, while the coat must be rather short, intensely hard and 
wiry in texture. Regarding size, no dog should weigh more than 
18 lbs., or bitch 16lbs., while steel or iron grey, black, brown, 
and grey-brindled, wheaten and sandy are the favoured colours. 
The Scottish terrier should wear a bright and active expression 
and appear to be higher on the leg than he really is. As a fact, 
he must look compact and possessed of great muscle in his hind- 
quarters. <A typical specimen cannot be too powerfully put 
together, and he should be from about 9 to 12 inches in height. 
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Cricket—After the War 


MAJOR H.S. ALTHAM. 


OT only in the Press, but even in ordinary conversation, the 

word ‘‘ Reconstruction ’’ is beginning to loom large in our 
vocabulary. Bandied from bureaucracy to bureaucracy, it has 
none too pleasing a sound: it smacks of lifeless regulations, of an 
increasing complication of an already irksome control; but, how- 
ever disguised by the trappings of officialdom, the true vision for 
which this bald word stands is of a new and finer national life, 
surer in basis, and wider in conscious scope, a life into which will 
be built all those elements in our heritage which in the crucible of 
war have proved themselves worth having. 

In such a new world there. will surely be few to deny all 
room to sports—and in sports, to cricket: as national assets they 
have vindicated themselves over and over again in the last four 
years. Not only have we stood in need of all that physique that 
is bred upon the fields and in the open air, but even more have we 
looked—and not in vain—for those qualities of character and 
leadership that are learnt from the free and yet arduous discipline 
that cricket, as much as any game, both requires and gives. 

There is still, however, the question as to how far the rela- 
tively altered life, which many anticipate after the war, will admit 
of cricket returning under the same conditions as in the happy, 
irresponsible summers that now seem so long ago. 

It is not believed that the cost of living will fall 
materially for some time after the end of the war; it may take years 
before transport facilities are as open to the ordinary man as in 
_ 1914, and he may think twice before he decides to motor thirty 
miles there and back for a one-day’s match with his touring club, 
or run up by train to Lord’s from Winchester to see an afternoon 
of ‘‘ Gentlemen versus Players.” 

There are some who go further, suggesting that in the serious 
time of the “‘ war after the war ’’ we shall turn away from sport 
as from something which we have outgrown and for which we 
shall have no time in the regenerate days ahead. If the reader 
be such as they, let him stop here and now. These words are not 
for him, for they are written on the assumption and in the deep- 
rooted belief that cricket is very near the heart of much for which 
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we are now fighting, and with its death in England there would 
pass from us something at least of the peculiar genius of the race. 

The varieties of cricket are endless, ranging from the tense 
decorum of a Test Match at Lord’s through infinite gradations of 
circumstances and skill to the kaleidoscopic panorama of the 
London Playing Fields on a Saturday afternoon. 

But, for the sake of simplicity, it is proposed to consider its 
future under the three main headings of (i) Village and Club 
Cricket, (ii) School and University Cricket, (iii) County Cricket. 


‘VILLAGE AND CLUB CRICKET. 


Whatever limitations may be imposed upon the game by 
changed conditions after the war, village cricket is the last domain 
likely to suffer. 

We are threatened with the break-up of great landed estates 
throughout the country, but it is not upon these that village 
cricket depends for its life or energy; the pillars are of more 
secure foundation. The ranks of the country squire who farms 
his own land, may, it is hoped, be recruited after the war, and it 
is such as he who most often act as a liberal treasurer to the 
village club, rise early to see that the best use is made of the 
roller and the morning dew, and—tell it not aloud—sometimes 
import for a week-end visit some stalwart friend of ’Varsity days 
to lend a hand in checking the arrogant career of some particular 
neighbouring parish. 

As long as there is a village church, there will often be in the 
Vicarage that most delightful of types, the cricketing parson, 
happy to sport again his Authentic or Crusader colours, and with 
an off-drive on Saturdays as sound as the precepts he will deliver 
to his team from his pulpit the following morning. 

Then there is the ‘‘arm of the law,’’ for the nonce in love 
and harmony with his otherwise inveterate enemy the village 
poacher, and often a young gardener of the Squire’s whose 
ambitions hover between the Flower Show and the Ground Staff 
at the County Ground. Finally, if the village publican has any 
eye to trade, no man will be a truer supporter of the club than he, 
and who more suitable, whether in figure or enthusiasm, to fill the 
umpire’s coat? Of such is the Yeomanry of England, now in 
great part scattered over the world, but still clinging, under con- 
ditions of infinite variety and with makeshifts never so desperate, 
to the game that they love as the fields where they learnt to play it. 

If any augury were needed for the future of Club Cricket, it 
would be forthcoming in the columns of the Sportsman this 
summer; true there are fewer matches, and one looks in vain for 
many a famous club’s and club cricketer’s name. The great 
touring sides—I. Zingari, Free Foresters, Incogniti, Band of 
Brothers—no longer figure on the score sheets: with the vast 
proportion of their active members actually overseas, those that 
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are left have little desire, even if the leisure was there, to disturb 

with spurious life the traditions of prowess and matchless good 

fellowship with which such clubs passed—for the time—from the 
cricket field. 
But wander through England on a Saturday and see whether 

-club cricket is dead : its life may have fewer manifestations, but in 
the many that remain it is as vigorous as ever. Teams repre- 
senting the Reserve Battalion, the Command Depét, the Munition 
Factory, or the local unit of the R.A.F.—these are its children, 
the same in spirit, though rechristened by the fact of war, and 
playing cricket with the greater zest because of the consciousness 
of six days of work behind them, or a passage overseas very 
closely ahead. 

In France it is the same: men tired out with a long day’s 
training will yet turn out for an hour in the evening to convert an 
almost impossibly intractable field into a cricket ground, and 
officers will ride ten or fifteen miles for a game on the long- 
suffering company cob. 

Many a cricketer, nurtured in the lap of cricket luxury, has 
found to his cost the difference between a French wicket and the 
shining surface of marl on his home ground, but it is no bad 
experience, and he looks forward to exploiting again under the 
easier conditions of the Service Ground at Portsmouth or the 
Saffrons at Eastbourne, the increased vigilance painfully learnt 
near Arras or Poperinghe. 

Of one factor there is no room at all for doubt, the undimmed 
enthusiasm for cricket of the thousands of players overseas and of 
the immense eagerness with which they look forward to the day 
of their return to the game in England. 

Behind Club cricket there still stands, as it has for so long 
stood in the past, the Marylebone Cricket Club; how much the 
game owes to the M.C.C. few cricketers perhaps even guess, but 
it is only necessary to remember the internecine and sordid strife 
that has done so much harm to Association football, to realise the 
blessing that cricketers enjoy from this one unchallenged and all- 
powerful authority. It is good, then, to know that when our ship 
passes again from its present quiet backwater into the open seas 
of peace, the wise and strong hands of the ‘‘ Club ”’ will still be 
on the tiller, and Lord’s will still be—as it has even been on two 
occasions in this year of battles—the Mecca of an Empire’s cricket. 

The hospitality of that ground was, in the season before the 
war, extended to a game that to many represented the finest 
possible form of Club cricket. 

In the Old Etonian v. Harrovian match of 1914, a very high 
standard of skill was combined with an atmosphere of the keenest 

and most sporting rivalry, and it is very much to be hoped that 

this admirable precedent will be materially extended after the war. 

Matches between the old boys of the great rival schools could not 
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fail to prove immensely popular, both to the numbers of people 
who may care but little for the cramped technique of many County 
games, and above all to the players themselves, who, in the 
historic atmosphere of Lords, packed, for many of them, with 
precious associations, would be grappling again with old rivals 
and with the same splendid issues, as of old, at stake. 


SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY CRICKET. 


For the time being, University cricket is dead. Fenner’s and 
the Parks are silent, and not a wraith of even College cricket 
survives. Its ultimate resurrection, though as sure as anything 
in the life of sport, will not be without its peculiar and not over- 
easy problems. There should be no trouble about College cricket, 
which will, in the first week of the first summer.term after the war, 
spring, like Minerva, in full array from the inviting swards of its 
alma mater: possibly after six or seven years of comparative inat- 
tention the wickets on the Caius or Balliol grounds will give the 
bowler some crumbs of hope, but the game may be none the worse 
for that. 

With ’Varsity cricket proper, the future is not so simple. 

The selection of the sides for the Freshmen’s, Seniors’, and 
Trial Matches, and of the University elevens for their trial 
matches, and ultimately for Lord’s itself, is vested solely in the 
Captain of the O.U.C.C., or C.U.C.C., who, with the Secretary, 
is himself elected at the close of each season by the votes of the 
other ‘‘ Blues ’’ in residence; it is usual, moreover, for the Secre- 
tary of one year to become the Captain for the next, 7.e., for a 
man to be elected Secretary who has the prospect of two more 
years in the eleven before him. 

Now in May 1920, or whatever may be the annus mirabilis 
when the game starts again, it is more than likely that there may 
be no old ‘‘ Blue ’’ in residence as an undergraduate at either 
University, and it is certain that the Seniors’ match cannot exist as. 
such—for of seniors there can be but the merest sprinkling. 

It seems impossible that the Universities will at once recruit 
themselves ‘‘ up to establishment ’’ with freshmen, for by so 
doing they will automatically exclude the man who will be leaving 
his School in July of the following two years; probably they will 
only accept an ordinary year’s entry, and so in three years restore 
the normal balance. But in any case, the material for the first 
year of University cricket must consist exclusively of the previous. 
season’s public school players. 

It follows that the competition for “‘ blues’ in this first year 
may only -be one-third as strong as it was in any year before the 
war, and, further, that there may well be many cases of members: 
of this first year’s eleven failing to keep their places in face of the 
growing competition of their second and third years. 
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In any case it may be found necessary, unless one or two of 
the 1914 elevens unexpectedly return into residence, for power of 
selection and administration to be vested for a year or two in a 
committee of one or two famous old University players who may 
be able to afford the leisure—as they would certainly have the 
good will—to pilot the ship until tradition and continuity are 
fairly established again. 

‘The University Match at Lord’s had become a national 
institution, and it is impossible to conceive of its revival in any 
but its time honoured setting and unique atmosphere ; but upon 
the trial games at Fenner’s, in the Parks, and “‘ on tour ’’ any 
changes in first-class cricket may react materially. 

In the years immediately preceding the war the calibres of the 
sides met in trial matches had sensibly deteriorated ; the stronger 
counties, with a growing programme of championship matches, 
were finding it increasingly hard to spare dates for a visit to the 
Universities, and their places were beginning to be taken by 
sides for whose relative weakness such a title as ‘‘ The Gentlemen 
of England ”’ was not a convincing disguise. Especially was this 
the case with Oxford, who, compared with their rivals, have been 
badly handicapped by the fact that no gate money can be taken 
in the Parks, the consequence being that the O.U.C.C. was not in 
a position to defray much of the expense of a visit from a County 
side, nor even in the opening weeks of its season, to procure the 
services of the best professional coaches. 

Now it is a truism in all games that a man learns best by 
playing against others who are better than himself, and the 
deterioration in quality of their opponents was not tending to 
produce at either ’Varsity the like of the Cambridge XI., which, 
under Edward Lyttelton, defeated one of the finest Australian 
elevens. 

Games against the Free Foresters, Scotland, and the 
Services are very enjoyable, and produce fine sporting cricket, 
but, if the ’Varsities are to regain the cricket position they held 
in the 70’s and 80’s, and to contribute in future to the quota that 
may fairly be expected from them to ‘‘ The Gentlemen ”’ and Test 
Match sides, they must induce the leading counties to visit them, 
and must surrender some of the joys of their South Coast tours 
after term for the grimmer realities of Bramall Lane and Old 
Trafford. 

If the war has, for the time, killed cricket at the Universities, 
it has brought one wholly unmixed blessing to cricket at the 
Public Schools. With the temporary demise of the leading 
touring clubs, and the passage overseas of the great proportion 
of playing amateurs, the schools were, for opponents, thrown 
back upon their own resources, with the very happy result that, 
once the inexplicable and wholly irrational attitude of 1915 had 
been overcome, a splendid new crop of inter-school matches 
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It is strange, indeed, that it should have needed a European 
war to revive the Winchester and Harrow match, and to bring 
such neighbouring and doughty sides as Rugby and Malvern 
together, but let us rejoice that out of evil this, amongst other 
good, has come, and there can be no conceivable reason why 
peace should undo what war has brought about. 

From every point of view the inter-school game is wholly 
admirable, in keenness, in equality of conditions, and, not least 
perhaps, in its tendency to break down a certain exclusiveness and 
ultra-conservatism that can do no good either to a school or its 
cricket. If in these days of little leisure, headmasters have agreed 
to an increase of these games, they will surely be hard put to it 
to find arguments on which to reverse their decision when normal 
conditions return. 


Any sort of school tournament is to be deprecated : leagues 
and cup ties are foreign to the whole spirit which these matches 
should and do breathe; the game is its own object and _ its 
own justification, and even if it is necessary in future to exclude 
a proportionate number of old club rivals from the fixture list, 
few indeed will be the grumblers from the clubs in question ; 
dearly though they love their visits to the schools, they will recog- 
nise that they are giving way in a good cause, and will likely as 
not play the part of spectator just as keenly as they would have 
played themselves. 


On the more technical side, it is not easy -to generalise 
regarding school cricket after an absence of four seasons from 
England, but from the scores of school matches during the last 
two summers it would certainly seem that the ball has, if not 
established an ascendancy, at least got well into an equality with 
the bat. 

How far such a state of things is due to the bowlers and how 
far to the batsmen, it is impossible to say; if bowling is more of 
a natural gift and batting an acquired art, something perhaps 
may be due to the departure of the younger coaching masters and 
professionals to other spheres. 


Any real revival in amateur bowling would be a great event, 
but hope must be tempered with caution. Just before the war the 
cult of the swerve was becoming very pronounced at the public 
schools, and though the average swerver may be a lion on his 
own lawn, he will, unless he is that ‘‘vara avis,’’ a bowler who both 
keeps a length and swerves late in flight, have a rude awakening 
when he first attacks, say, the broad bat and even broader legs of 
Tom Hayward. If the swerve is being cultivated, as it easily 
may be, at the expense of length, the change from the relative 
inexperience and freedom of the school player to the elaborate 
defence and inexhaustible patience of the modern professional will 
soon find the bowler out. 
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As regards batting, it is an unquestionable fact that modern 
“* first class’? methods were, before the war, beginning to per- 
meate very strongly into school cricket, with, in the great majority 
of cases, far from fortunate results. 

The subject is too thorny and complicated to admit of dis- 
cussion here, but the fact remains that the ultra two-eyed stance 
and the modern back strike with both legs covering the wicket and 
the toes pointing down the pitch at the bowler are difficult founda- 
tions upon which to build a boy’s cricket. 

The off side play that used to be typical of the best class 
amateur batting, the upstanding straight-drive which the Etonian 
of Mr. C. C. Pilkington’s and Mr. P. R. Johnston’s time used to 
play so perfectly, and the square strokes through the covers which 
became part of the Malvern traditions inherited from the Fosters 
and Days—these were giving way before the war to a, in many 
cases undigested, imitation of the ‘‘ right-handed ’’ methods of 

defence that the professionals of the last decade had elaborated. 
It is to be hoped that a strong stand will be made against any 
spread of this tendency: if it once gains the upper hand, the 
attractiveness that may rightly be demanded from the gifted 
amateur will be lost, and the game as a whole will be in fair way 
to losing its hold on Englishmen. 


COUNTY CRICKET. 


Opinions as to the future of County Cricket are of the most 
striking diversity: not a few, even among old county players, 
temporarily, perhaps, oppressed with the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, think that the whole system is doomed, and that Surrey, who 
won the championship in the confused August of 1914, will hold 
it in perpetuity. Nearly all are of opinion that a certain number 
of the first class counties have played their last season as such, 
and, in spite of the glorious uncertainty of cricket, the hopeless 
inequality between the sides in some county fixtures supports their 
view. 

But matches between the leading counties were still—before 
the war—a very strong attraction: Lancashire v. Yorkshire still 
brought 20,000 people to Bramall Lane, and Surrey v. Notts on 
the August Bank Holiday at the Oval still set the turnstiles 
clicking almost as briskly as in the great days of Richardson and 
Abel, William Gunn and Shrewsbury. 

The fine crowds at the ‘‘ Charity Test Matches ”’ this year 
were not all actuated solely by charity, and it is still true that 
Englishmen want and will pay to see cricket played by the 
best players. 

But it must be played in the best way, and here is the crux of 
the whole problem regarding the future of county cricket. 

The preceding section of this review has already touched 
upon the tendency of modern batting, but rather in- relation to 
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their effect upon the budding player. There can be no doubt that 
the modern methods of defence were, before the war, militating 
very powerfully against the attractiveness of the game, and the 
question remains whether there is any good hope of a reaction 
towards freer play in the future. For the methods in question the 
great increase in swerving bowling is to some extent responsible. 
The off theory, which was demanded so much in the 90’s, was, in 
fact, no great deterrent to the really good player on a true wicket, 
and fortunately there have been few efforts to follow the attempt of 
Mr. W. W. Armstrong to apply the same theory to the leg side. 

But nowadays practically every bowler has one or other, or 
both, of the swerves at his command—especially as long as there 
is shine on the ball—and the batsman is constantly faced with 
the double problem of the off-ball, which he would normally leave 
swerving in on to his wicket, and the straight ball, which he must 
play at, swerving off towards expectant in-fields. 

It is, in some measure, to meet this difficulty, that the modern 
method of back play has been evolved, and the forward shots, 
played with the left arm, fallen relatively into such disuse. The 
player commits himself to the latter at a moment fairly early in 
the flight of the ball, and finds it quite beyond his powers to check 
or convert his stroke mid-way to meet any change in this flight. 
Recourse is therefore had more and more to the two-eyed back 
stroke, which admits of the ball being watched most closely and 
being met in a purely defensive way at the last possible moment, 
when any tricks it may intend to play will have declared 
themselves. 

That is the existing situation, though whether his lengthened 
sojourn at the wicket compensates the batsman, still less his side, 
for the loss of so great a proportion of scoring strokes is very 
debatable. For the spectator it is indisputably a disaster. But 
the trouble in modern batting cannot be put down in bulk to the 
swervers, who, after all, are merely plying their trade of trying to 
get the opposition out, and to most people’s thinking, much more 
legitimately than the off-theorists of last century. It lies deeper, 
and here we tread on difficult ground. 

Gradually, but very steadily, during the last twenty-five years, 
the professional element in County teams has been growing, to the 
exclusion of the amateur. Now the former is essential to the 
highest class cricket, not only because its ranks have always pro- 
duced the bulk of the great bowlers, but, on wider grounds, 
because the fact that men are playing for their living lends to 
the games in which they meet just that added strenuousness and 
purposefulness of atmosphere which breeds the greatest exhi- 
bitions of skill. Without this constant stimulus, the technique of 
the game would inevitably deteriorate. 

But, on the other hand, the very fact of professionalism tends 
to eliminate from County cricket that element of risk which is 
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sometimes described as the essence of sport; the great masters, set 
high above any mere temporary failure, may take these risks with 
a light heart, and if they will not, we have fair cause of complaint ; 
but the man who is playing to keep his place in a side cannot, 
and unless we are so near-sighted as to forget the wife and children 
who stand at the back of the canvas, we cannot blame him. 

Professional batting has of late years been concentrating itself 
on defence, on the avoidance of failure, and success, alas, is 
measured all too much by the aggregate and average, and all too 
little by the means employed. 

There is the problem, and as long as a County Club must 
depend for financial support more upon its place in the champion- 
ship table than on its manner of playing the game, no solution is 
very apparent. 

Good cricket is a highly technical game of skill, and the 
average spectator, whom it takes a double overthrow to rouse to 
real enthusiasm, cannot well be expected to discriminate between 
good and bad batting (the higher the hit—the more pleased he is), 
and between total lack of enterprise on a good wicket and—that 
finest spectacle in the game—the struggle of two great batsmen 
to stay in against really good bowling on a sticky wicket. 

It has been suggested that after the war the M.C.C. will legis- 
late against the inclusion of an undue proportion of professionals 
in any County side, but such a course of action does not seem 
probable. Any such arbitrary restriction upon a_ recognised 
method of wage-earning would react dangerously upon the whole 
of the happy relations that have always existed between amateur 
and professional ; it might even lead to a split between their ranks 
and a challenge to the authority of the M.C.C., hitherto unques- 
tioned wherever the game is played, and to whose single and 
magnificent control too much value cannot be attached. 

Plurimae leges corruptissima respublica : reform here, as every- 
where else, must be a reform of spirit, a better appreciation of the 
elements in the game, and a greater readiness in players and 
spectators alike, to ‘‘ count the game beyond the prize.” 


THE AVENUE OF PILLARS. 


“PALMYRA 


BY 


SYBILLA KIRKLAND VESEY. 


NCE again the tramp of marching men _has lately awakened 

the echoes amid the stately ruins of a great and prosperous 
city. 

‘ Palmyra lies in the desert about 150 miles from Damascus. 
Tradition claims that it was founded by Solomon, but its romance 
centres round the figure of Zenobia. 

She was the wife of Septimus Odaenathus, who was appointed — 
governor of the Eastern Provinces in 264 a.p. After his murder 
in 270 Zenobia assumed command. When Aurelius became 
Emperor he disputed her authority and defeated her army on 
several occasions, finally besieging her in Palmyra. She 
endeavoured to escape, but was captured in 272 and taken to 
Rome, almost fainting beneath the weight of her golden chains 
and jewels. 

For many years Palmyra remained a rich and prosperous 
town, as it was a convenient trade station between the Euphrates 
and Damascus, but in the 15th century it sank into decay. 

It was a beautiful April morning when we first caught sight 
of its graceful ruins. We had experienced four hard days of 
travelling, for after quitting Deir we traversed a hot and barren 
desert with only a few wells here and there of brackish water. 
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The horses and mules in the caravan suffered greatly from thirst, 
especially the fastidious, who refused even to wet their lips with 
the water. 

This was the only painful part of our journey from Bagdad 
to Damascus. At last we arrived and camped among the colon- 
nades and arches. The heat was too great to do any “ sight- 
seeing ’’ till after tea, but then we sallied forth and explored 
Zenobia’s Palace. 


A TOMB WITH CASTLE IN THE DISTANCE. 


There was a long colonnade of graceful pillars with a tri- 
umphal arch at one end, and a cross road in the middle. Close 
to this latter lay the ruins of the palace. Little remained, but it 
had been built of huge stones with sandstone and granite pillars. 

The Temple of the Sun was situated in the village, and was 
entered by a splendid gateway. It was a huge mass of building 
but rather spoilt by the ugly mud huts plastered against it. Inside 
there was a street full of impertinent people of a very low type, 
and horrid children who begged at every turn. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


The holiest part of the temple was a mosque, and we entered 
by a wooden door. There was a fine carved stone which tradition 
said was used as a table, and it had odd holes cut in it which might 
have been utilised to hold plates. Further on through a little 
door there was a niche containing a splendid eagle with outspread 
wings carved in stone. We ascended some broken steps to a roof 
from whence there was a fine view of ruins and desert. Presently 
a pilgrim joined us. He was much impressed by ail he saw and 
convinced that the Genii must have built the town in ancient days. 
There were palms and olives dotted about among the ruins, but 
they all looked very brown. When I remarked this to our 
Dragoman he replied, ‘‘ Yes, but then this year they are all 
dyed ’’ (died). 

Next morning we started early and visited the castle which | 
stands high on a sloping rock. It is of later date than the ruins 
and in better preservation. 

When we reached the moat we found that the bridge was 
broken, and this necessitated a very arduous climb. I set out 
alone, and without fear, but when I got well inside the building 
I was seized with an unexplained and senseless terror. There 
were broken steps everywhere, dark rooms, black holes in the 
floors, mysterious corridors and uncanny noises. One expected 
to meet a Genii or find a tragedy at every turn. 

It was all so eerie that I fled up a broken staircase in a wild 
panic and never stopped till I reached the battlements and could 
see our party below. The view was gorgeous. On one side lay 
Palmyra, with its old city wall distinctly marked, but making an 
irtegular circle round it. There was the long graceful avenue of 
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pillars, and the yellow sandstone ruins mingled with the mud huts 
of the village, and little patches of green. Beyond the wall there 
was a weird mirage of a huge swampy lake surrounded by desert, 
with desert stretching away as far as the eye could reach. On 
the other side there were deep bare valleys, pointed hills, and a 
rugged range of rock. The old tombs were very peculiar. They 
looked exactly like grandfathers’ clocks stuck up on the side of the 
hills. 

Presently a servant joined me and we set out to explore, I 
finding courage in his obvious fear. There were endless low 
vaulted rooms with gothic windows. The outer wall was stone 
lined with brick. A great many wells had been cut in the rock. 
They were very deep, for when a piece of lighted paper was 
dropped into one, it went down and down till it looked like a tiny 
spark through the black and awful space which intervened. Some 
of the rooms had a square hole in the floor which enabled anyone 
to look into the room below. This seemed to have been done on 
purpose. In one place there were remains which looked like a 
bath. The castle was a very odd shape and had towers at every 
point. That afternoon the thermometer registered 122 in the 
shade, and about 4 p.m. it was still 108, but it was very dry heat 
and therefore bearable. We had plenty of amusement as we 
rested in our tents, for first a party of women passed with a drum 
beating. They were conducting a bride to the bath. Then a 


huge caravan of pilgrims arrived, some in carriages, others riding 
camels or donkeys, and many on foot. They put up huge white 
tents and for some time there was a great bustle and confusion, 
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camels kneeling down and dispersing their loads of men or 
materials, veiled women hurrying into the tents, servants hasten- 
ing to attend to their masters. 

The following morning we started early and visited the bath. 
It was a sort of tunnel made in the rock by sulphur springs. 
Several ladies were bathing in it, and cordially invited us to join 
them, and if it had not been so full already it would have been 
most tempting, for it was beautiful clear water. From here we 
rode to inspect the tombs. They were mostly of four stories with 
a staircase leading from one floor to the other. The coffins were 
placed one above the other like a chest of drawers in deep rock 
cuttings inside the building. There were fragments of carvings 
and paintings here and there and several stone coffins lying about. 
We next visited Diocletian’s Basilica, which must have been an 
exquisite building with colonnades and pillars. We regained our 
camp by walking down the avenue of pillars. A small clump of 
scarlet poppies was growing at the foot of one of them, and it 
made a most beautiful picture with the yellow pillar behind. 

The avenue was more impressive every time one saw it, and it is 
quite impossible to give any idea of its extreme grace and beauty, 
or of the quantity of lovely carved stone, broken pillars, and frag- 
ments lying about everywhere. 

Perhaps Palmyra never looked more lovely than the morning 
we rode away. It was about 5.30 a.m. when we turned in our 
saddles to bid the ruins.a long farewell. The sun was rising 
behind them and the castle looked down in its grim splendour, 
while overhead a cloudless blue sky spread out as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Five days later we arrived in Damascus. Just before the war, 
however, tourists performed the journey in one or at most two 
days by motor. Such is the rapid advance of civilization. 
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JIMMY 


MOSSIE LINTON. 


HEN our reconstructionists and Empire savers, whether 
professors or the ordinary advertising politician, have 
exhausted themselves bawling at the bewildered farmer, he may 
have a moment to himself in which to exercise his native common- 
sense. Having chased the latest tractor pedlar off his premises, 
he may observe that animal The Mule. It will pay him to do so. 
The mule is not pretty, but beyond cavil he is useful and he lasts. 
When the war is over, there will be many more of him per centum 
of original starters than of the horse. And he will, or ought to be, 
cheap. Indeed a sane Government will doubtless distribute the 
army mule gratic over the land. But the mule is a knave. When 
you know your horse you know him. It may and often does take 
time, but his vices and virtues are definite. Not so the mule: 
till he dies or has killed you, he must be watched. That trifling 
drawback apart, he is a jewel of a servant. 

That no such utilitarian thoughts were likely to inspire the 
bunch of gentlemen who form, as it were, our opening chorus, is 
fairly certain. Under brighter conditions, with sunshine, flowers, 
and probably bees, the sleepy little English wayside station would 
doubtless have presented some charm. But to the group of 
yeomen, on the grouse before they started at having a precious 
afternoon’s football broken into, life for the moment held few joys. 

A bleak sodden winter day had driven them into the chill 
apology fora waiting room, destitute of even a fireplace in which, 
soldier-like, they would soon have found something to burn. The 
original novelty of their ploy was wearing off. When, a few days 
previously, word had come to this regiment, the bulk of which 
had never seen a mule, that forty Mexicans were on the way, some 
small excitement was raised. For your horse lover, as they were 
to a boy, is drawn to anything on four legs. But the subject had 
been threshed threadbare, and the headstall and rope that each 
man carried reminded him of the missed football match and only 
served to accentuate the gloom. 

Nor was the sergeant without his own special depression. 
An upholder of the classic tradition of the inseparable connection 
between Venus and Mars, he had, when fixing his usual Saturday 
evening appointment, made what he considered ample allowance 
for lateness of trains and trouble in getting mules to their allotted 
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quarters in the town half a mile away. Fickle himself, he had no 
delusions about constancy in others, and if he were not there on 
the minute, he knew better than to hope that the lady would wait. 
With the train already an hour overdue, the consequences in a 
market town full of military would hardly bear thinking about, 
for these were the early days of the war and khaki enthusiasm ran 
high. Clearly something must be done. 

Unconsciously from habit settling his cap and taking a pull 
at his tunic, he stepped along to the “‘ up ”’ end of the platform, 
where the lanky subaltern in charge of the party was staring hope- 
lessly through the gathering mirk at the long glistening ribbon of 
line, as if ocular projection could bring the long overdue train 
quicker. Halting and saluting, the sergeant opened with “‘ Beg 
pardon, sir, it’s getting very dark.”’ 

Now the same atmospheric phenomenon had also attracted the 
notice of the subaltern, and Martha, as he was nicknamed, turned 
almost eagerly to the speaker as though he hoped he brought some 
light—if only mental. When it was known that he was to have 
charge of the mule collecting party, the Mess, as Messes will, 
dealt faithfully with him. Led by a hero whose actual cow-punch- 
ing experiences and well-oiled imagination would have carried con- 
viction before a Royal Commission, they handed out blood- 
curdling tales of man-eating mules. Never had so many mule 
experts been gathered together on this side of the Atlantic, and 
when one realist that day at lunch time held a very audible conver- 
sation with the doctor, poor Martha, a capable enough though 
nervous youth, heartily wished he had gone to sea or joined the 
Flying Corps. Nor had the long solitary vigil in the dismal little 
station made the prospects any more alluring. On the road to the 
station, finding that his sergeant knew as little about mules as he 
did, he had half confided his apprehensions, and in the recollection 
of this, the amorous one saw his chance. 

“‘ Be a bit awkward handling them savages in the dark, sir,”’ 
the sergeant went on. 

“Yes, I was just thinking so myself,’’ the lieutenant 
answered. “‘ Still, if these forty men can’t take charge of forty 
mules, they’d be better transferred to the footsloggers and be done 
with it.” 

** Oh, they’re all right, sir, but,’’ persisted the tempter, “‘ it’s 
the responsibility of having some of the men laid out, sir, as I was 
thinking of.”’ 

‘‘ But hang it all, we’ve got to get them out and away if they 
were tigers,’’ said the thoroughly disgusted Martha. 

‘“‘ Probably easier if they were, sir, from what I hear,’’ was 
the sergeant’s rejoinder; “‘ but supposing we gets them out all 
right, sir, which I hope, what’s the matter with running them 
down into that place there?’’ and he pointed to a small square 
field behind the station. ‘‘ They’d be safe all right—Jerry M. 
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couldn’t take these fences, and it’s a good gate, and my idea is, 
sir,’ he went on, warming to his work and mentally seeing him- 
self make his appointment after all, ‘‘that as we opens up the 
trucks—nine to a truck they go, as you’ know, sir—a 
dozen men’s all we want to get them out; then form 
a lane down to the gate, sir, and in they goes and we 
can come back in the morning and take them along as 
handy as you like, sir.’”’ And the sergeant leaned back slightly 
and set his head just as far as discipline would permit to one side, 
with the air of one who thinks he has created a masterpiece but is 
not quite sure. 

But though the sergeant’s suggestion had nothing altruistic 
about it, it was sound enough. What Martha might have done 
had he had time to ponder over it need not matter. At that 
moment the lights showed up simultaneously with a shout from 
the stationmaster, in what a wag had called his best half-crown 
voice, of ‘‘ Here she comes, sir !”’ 

That decided it. ‘‘ All right, sergeant,’’ said Martha, ‘‘ we 
will just shove them in,’’ and without giving it a second to cool, 
as he later expressed it, the sergeant hastily saluted and passed 
quickly back to give the news and their instructions to the men, 
now surging out of their bandbox of a waiting room. And right 
welcome was the word, for many were in like case to himself. 

Swiftly the pins of the foremost truck were slipped. Down 
bumped the gangway and the first daring spirits were in. Cold 
and stiff from their journey, there was little kick in the mules and 
all went well. So well indeed that the sergeant judged it advis- 
able to disappear in the direction of the field and supervise from 
that end in case his officer might change his mind. But Martha 
was only too glad to see the afternoon’s work over. 

It was only when the last truck was decanted that the corporal 
told off to check the tally said ‘‘ That’s forty-one, sir.” 

‘““T make it that too,’’ said the lieutenant, adding, 
“‘and just look at the forty-oneth,’? as the last mule 
stepped sedately out of the truck. A beautiful grey 
amongst all the dingy browns, he seemed in the dim 
light of the station lamps to be shaped like a_ thoroughbred. 
‘“ Oh, well, we can argue it out afterwards,’’ said Martha, and 
the gate was closed. Dismissing the men, he set out with the 
inwardly jubilant sergeant. Suddenly he stopped. ‘‘ Good 
heavens !’’ he gasped, ‘‘ it never struck me. Suppose a train 
comes along through the night and stampedes them.”’ 

‘* That’s all right, sir,’’ his sergeant assured him. ‘“ I asked 
the stationmasier and he tells me there’s nothing goes through 
till to-morrow afternoon, and we’ll have them away long before 
that.’’ 

Forty they safely housed the next morning, but the grey had 
simply disappeared. That he had been with the others admitted 
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of no doubt. An officer and a squad of men could vouch for that. 
But as they only wanted forty and forty they had got, the matter 
was conveniently dropped and the Mess found fresh fodder for jest. 

But there was little jesting in the orderly room when someone 
in authority began to agitate the wires, peremptorily demanding 
that a mule, colour not stated, should be returned forthwith and at 
once whence it had departed. And as simultaneously complaints 
began to arrive from farmers over a surprising area, of damage 
done by a “‘ grey army horse,”’ the adjutant commenced to take 
measures. As in the Army all forms of trouble are passed on 
down the scale of rank, he started with the wretched Martha. His 
feelings eased, he high-handedly refused responsibility to both 
ends. But a determined Department at one end and importunate 
farmers at the other, with statements of damage—personally 
detailed when they got the chance—soon made that attitude im- 
possible. 

So the word went forth that the grey mule was to be recap- 
tured, and half a county lent a hand. 

But, elusive as a will-o-the-wisp, the truant defied them. 
Daily, squadron leaders worked their ‘‘schemes’’ in districts 
where he had been reported. Once indeed he nearly met his 
Waterloo when a lieutenant and his troop headed him for home, 
and in extended order, galloped him in full view for five hilarious 
minutes till stopped by wire, over which the fugitive went like a 
stag. But all to no purpose, and the orderly room had begun to 
wilt under the combined attacks, when the impasse was broken 
by the culprit giving himself up. 

One Sunday morning, when the regiment was assembling for 
Church Parade, a laughing crowd of youngsters marched up the 
main street of the old town with the grey mule in the centre. 
Tired of a wanderer’s life, he had calmly dropped in to take up 
work, and as one of the original forty had died, Jimmy, as he was 
christened, was taken on the strength to replace it. 

Adopted by Reddy Brown, ex-stable lad and genial rascal, 
the tales of the grey mule lost nothing in the relating. Other 
mules might—and did—savage and kick, but Jimmy, like Tallev- 
rand, was always a gentleman. 

Upon a day it was decided that Regimental Sports be held, 
and who so surprised as Martha when stopped respectfully by 
Reddy Brown. 

** Beg pardin’, sir, but are you goin’ in for anything at the 
sports ?”’ 

*“ No, I wasn’t, Brown,’’ answered Martha, colouring slightly 
at having to admit it. 

** Well, sir, the Novices’ jumpin’ competition for Officers is a 
fair pinch for you.”’ 

““ Oh, nonsense,’’ laughed Martha, ‘‘ that old screw of mine 
is good enough, but look what I would be up against.’’ 
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Ride Jimmy, sir,’ breathed Reddy impressively. 

“Jimmy! You surely don’t mean that grey mule ?”’ 

““ That I do, sir. Look ’ere, sir. ’Member ’ow ’e got outer 
that field by the station? ’Ow did he do it? Jumpin’! ’Member 
*ow ’e got away from Mister Paget’s troop? ’Ow was that? 
Jumpin’! I tell yer, sir, ’e jumps like a cat : walk up to it or in ’is 
stride. Wy, it’s pickin’ up money to back yerself and ’e’s as 
quiet as a lamb to ride, and, beggin’ yer pardin, sir,’’ he added 
with a deprecating cough, ‘‘ them Mess servants talks a bit. I 
did ’ear as ’ow you ’ad got yerself chipped over that there mule, 
so wot’s the matter wiv gettin’ a bit o’ yer own back ?”’ 

“‘ But, hang it all, Brown, the mule’s not a charger.”’ 

““No, nor ’e don’t need to be neither. Look ’ere, sir, I knows 
abaht them things—trust me. Wot’s the condishings? ‘ Hentries 
confined to remounts as ’ave been taken on the strength since 
January first.” Remounts, d’ye see, sir? It’s a mistake, but it’s 
your chance—and don’t take less than tens, sir.’’ 

‘“* Tens ?”’ queried the mystified Martha. 

** Yessir, the odds: ten ter one, like, and look ’ere, sir, walk 
over to-day ’tween one an’ two, when things is quiet, an’ try ’im. 
There won’t be nobody abaht. Since I spotted it I’ve been slip- 
pin’ ’im over them jumps reg’ ler, an’ ’e’s a fair marvel. Try ’im, 
sir, an’ see, an’ mum’s the word.”’ 

Punctually at one o’clock Martha turned up to join Reddy 
with the grey mule saddled and waiting. A little white about the 
gills, but determined, he mounted and cantered off with his 
mentor’s parting words ringing in his ears, ‘‘ All you ’as ter do, 
sir, is sit still; ’e’ll do the rest!’’ Twice he went round, the mule 
moving like a machine, taking the jumps, single and double and 
the mud-hole that represented the ‘‘ water jump ”’ without a check. 
‘* Lordlummy,’’ murmured Reddy, as he anxiously watched the 
performance, ‘‘ if ’°e bumped much ’igher outer the saddle we’d 
’ave to shoot ’im to get ’im down.”’ 

‘“1’m on,”’ said Martha, as he dismounted, ‘‘I’ll do it and 
you stand in a pound.”’ 

‘* Thankye, sir,’’ said Reddy heartily; “‘ but mind, sir, tens 
—no less.”’ 

That evening Martha entered his name amidst wild hilarity, 
for his form as a horseman was known to an ounce. ‘‘ Never 
mind what I’m going to ride,’’ was his reply to a volley of 
questions; ‘‘ I’m going to, and what’s more, Ill back myself for 
a fiver.” 

Wilder still grew the merriment, and the Vet., a sporting 
Irishman, taking over the situation and quelling the racket and. 
scramble to get on, Martha found himself laid sixty pounds to his 
five by exactly twelve of his brother officers. 

It would not be easy to describe the adjutant’s feelings when, 
on the competitors appearing for the officers’ novice jumping, it 
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was seen that Martha was mounted, clearly meaning business, on 
the grey mule, till that moment carefully kept well out of sight in 
the background of some trees by the artful Reddy. But the crowd 
round the ropes, consisting of the regiment and everybody within 
a radius of miles, made no effort to conceal their’s, and from all 
sides a gust of laughter went up. 

Recalling the past, and feeling that there was something in 
this directed at him, the adjutant, collecting the colonel, hotly 
made for Martha. But the well-coached Martha stuck to his guns. 

““ He is quite right, Spencer,’’ decided the colonel when the 
matter was gone into, “‘ and very sporting of him too.”’ 

The hilarity of the crowd was unbounded, and unaccustomed 
to being hemmed in all round with such a noise, the more fancied 
candidates blundered round one by one till Martha last of all 
started off. 

What need to describe the triumph. Without putting a foot 
wrong the grey mule made the circuit twice and, answering the 
almost hysterical yells of the spectators with one resounding bray, 
Jimmy carried his rider out an easy winner. 

That night, at a riotous Mess, from which the Colonel had 
prudently retired early, a message was brought to Martha that 
someone wanted to speak to him outside. The light flooding 
through the opened door, showed him a swaying figure which 
resolved itself into Reddy, laboriously saluting. 

“‘*Taint for the money I’ve come, sir,’’ he stuttered, “ it’s 
just to say that Jimmy’s all right, sir. ’E’ll ’ave an ’ell of a back 
in the mornin’, I shouldn’t wonder, but, lor, sir, wot a skinner !”’ 
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The Reveries of ak 
Laturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


The Terrors of the Storm 


ARWIN, writing of his first experience of an earthquake, 

tells how, after feeling the ground heave under his feet, he was 
impressed with an almost intolerable sense of the insecurity of 
everything. If the solid ground could not be relied on, where was 
security to be found ? 

To some extent I have experienced this feeling during a heavy 
gale. The crash of falling masonry, the rending and uprooting 
of trees, the awful roar of a tortured sea on a rockbound coast, 
and perhaps most of all the difficulty of keeping one’s feet, make 
one feel that if the demon of the wind grew a little angrier, human 
life would be impossible. 

It is not often in these latitudes that the wind attains hurricane 
force, and well indeed it is for us that this is so; but heavy and 
continuous gales such as we have been having during October 
and the first part of November are bad enough. The roads have 
many times been strewn with heavy branches, and trees that have 
withstood the winds a hundred years and more have been rooted 
up. 

One wild night not long ago I found it impossible to sleep. 
The very foundations of the house shook in the heaviest squalls, 
and it seemed as though the wind fiend were hammering with all 
his might. There were appreciable intervals between the blows, 
sometimes a lull of five minutes or thereabouts, during which the 
silence was almost as terrifying as the turmoil. Then, far off, a 
low moan told of a fresh onslaught. Through the darkness the 
wind hurled itself against the house with a shriek of demoniac 
fury, and held it shaking in its grip till another interval arrived. 
Towards morning loud peals of thunder added their sinister growl, 
and I remembered Jean Ingelow’s description of a great gale when 
““God Almighty’s guns were going off.’’ Then came a real gun, 
with the first grey of the dawn, and I knew that the lifeboat was 
being called to battle with the sea. 
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A ketch, with both anchors out, lying in the roads, was 
drifting steadily towards a reef of rocks. The lifeboat was 
swamped the moment it was launched, but “‘ like a dog that shakes 
his ears when he leaps from the water to the land,’’ she shook her- 
self clear. Three times she was buried in breaking seas before she 
got alongside, but the crew of the ketch were ready, and sprang 
aboard as the lifeboat swept past. Then away she went before 
the wind for the mouth of a river lying between green marshes, 
and passed from broken seas to smooth water. The ketch struck 
and filled, and with sloping masts rising from a smother of foam 
she lay a tragic witness to the fury of the gale and the uncertain 
fortune of mariners. ‘ 

If human beings with all their contrivances for shelter and 
safety suffer injury and discomfort in these gales, how must it be 
with the birds, especially those that roost in trees and bushes ? 
If you have ever flushed a covey of partridges in a gale and. seen 
how they are swept away down wind, you will be able to form 
some idea of the helplessness of birds dislodged from their roost- 
ing places in the dark, and caught by the wind. Once started it is 
very difficult for them to stop. They cannot seek the shelter of 
tree or bush while being driven at such speed, and their main hope 
is to find the lee of some hill, or wood, or cliff. Many are killed 
by collision with trees, telegraph wires, chimney pots, etc.; and 
many are driven out to sea. Blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, and 
the finches seem to be the most helpless of the smaller birds, and 
blackheaded gulls the most helpless of the shore birds. I once 
found several hundred of the latter lying dead in a wood, the 
morning after a heavy onshore gale, and several times I have seen 
the smaller birds driven seaward in large numbers. 

During a heavy nor’-west gale on the Solway large numbers 
of birds are driven over to Cumberland and many perish on the 
way. Besides the risk of hitting some obstacle, there is the 
danger of losing equilibrium and falling in the sea. This is most 
noticeable when they are driven, as frequently happens, against 
the sails of some close reefed schooner or fishing smack, also 
battling with the gale. The birds sometimes strike the sail, but 
often the deflected wind current carries them clear; in either case 
the moment they pass the leach of the sail and encounter the eddy 
and back draught of wind from behind it, they lose their balance. 
and fall. Some recover themselves, but very many fall into the 
water and are lost. 

A walk through a pine wood during a heavy gale gives some 
idea of what the birds have to put up with. On one occasion I 
had to follow a watercourse through a wood on a night when trees 
were being blown down all round me. It could hardly be called 
a safe proceeding, but it happened to be necessary, and it was a 
decidedly interesting experience. I could feel the ground heaving 
gently under my feet as the trees swayed and strained at their 
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roots, and standing by a tall larch I felt it springing from the very 
butt. Pressing my ear to the trunk I could hear the creaking 
and straining of the wood fibres and the roar of the wind in the 
upper branches. Before a tree fell there was nearly always a 
series of sharp cracks, like pistol shots, and I took this to be the 
breaking of roots in the ground. I wondered then what the birds 
were doing and whether they remained on their perches till the 
tree began to fall? J could imagine them, bewildered with terror, 
- forced into the blackness of a howling night, but what they would 
do then I do not know. 

A tree that is torn up by the roots begins to fall very slowly, 
the crash comes with the impetus attained after an angle of 45° is 
passed. Larch and spruce usually bring with them a great slab 
‘of ground, and as they lie prone, this stands vertically, revealing 
the rocks and subsoil and the network of roots that lie so near the 
surface. Trees that break off above the ground, fall swiftly, and 
with a frightful crash. It would be almost impossible to avoid 
one of these, but the others give good warning, and anyone stand- 
ing near can get out of the way. 

When walking amongst trees in a heavy gale, falling 
branches are the greatest danger, excepting in a pine wood, where 
branches are seldom torn away, unless it be from isolated Scotch 
Firs. Several times I have been nearly hit, so nearly, that I am 
nervous now when under trees in a high wind. 

One afternoon, a good many years ago, I was waiting at the 
edge of a plantation for pigeons. It was blowing very hard at 
the time, and | had taken up a position on the lee side, expecting 
the birds to come in very low; as a matter of fact hardly any came, 
and it is probable they knew of better shelter near their feeding 
grounds. But one bird came skimming along the edge of the 
wood, and I watched him as he approached. Before getting to me 
he had to pass an opening, and to my utter astonishment I saw 
him swerve, stumble, and fall amongst the heather; he was up 
again and off down wind in a moment, but it was a very striking 
instance of a powerful bird being thrown off its balance by an 
unexpected wind current. When I first saw this pigeon 
he was flying in the shelter of the trees; the opening 
he had to pass formed a sort of funnel down which a 
concentrated gale was blowing. When struck this 
current of air suddenly, he was turned round and the wind 
got under his tail and tipped him up. Probably if he had not 
been flying low to begin with he would have recovered himself 
before falling into the heather. 

When a strong wind blows off the sea against cliffs the air 
current is forced upward vertically to a considerable height. One 
can see the effect of this when watching gulls nearing the cliff 
edge. They are caught up and lifted high in the air, and sometimes 
hurled back inland. Recovering their course, they approach the 
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cliff edge prepared, and fling themselves against this upward 
current at such an angle that they are able to start upwards 
through it, and so to the true current beyond. 

Anyone interested in the flight of birds and air currents will 
find the cliff nesting places of the gannets worth watching. These 
birds are strong, graceful, and skilful fliers, yet even they are 
occasionally thrown off their balance by sudden unexpected 
eddies of wind, and sometimes they are forced to an involuntary 
dive into the sea. 

It is probable that all winged creatures are liable to accidents 
in the air, and it is not always necessary that a gale should be 
blowing. One afternoon in September I was sailing close past a 
rocky heather-covered island, with just enough wind to enable 
my boat to stem the tide. The sea was smooth, and only just 
ruffled by the faint breeze. A bumble bee flew from the island 
and paid mea visit. It buzzed about for a long time in the aim- 
less way these creatures do, and at last it made a close inspection 
of the mainsail. | Not a square yard was missed. It worked 
towards the open leach in a leisurely way and, apparently satisfied 
that nothing had been overlooked, it headed for the island again, 
but the moment it passed beyond the edge of the sail it dropped as 
though it had been shot, and the last I saw of it was a tiny speck 
in the almost invisible wake far astern. The only reason I can 
think of for this sudden catastrophe is that when it encountered 
the eddy wind beyond the leach of the sail, it was thrown off its 
balance, and so fell. If this is so, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that this sort of accident must be fairly common. Sails are not 
the only things that make eddies in the air currents. 

I am inclined to think that we have overrated the flying 
powers of birds and insects—not with regard to speed and distance, 
but safety. The casualties are much commoner than one would 
imagine. Certain it is that there is a very wide range of skill, and 
it would be quite an error to suppose that all birds are equally 
clever. Consider the swallow, the heron and the gull. Swallows 
dislike strong winds, and they are extraordinarily clever at finding 
shelter while flying. Rising ground, a high wall, a house or a 
haystack are favourite wind-screens ; but when necessary a swallow 
can face a full gale with apparent ease. They have one clever 
habit when flying over the sea or a lake in stormy weather, they 
deliberately follow the troughs of the waves, and when necessary 
just skim the dividing crests. Everyone who has been at sea in 
a small boat in heavy weather will appreciate the reason for this, 
for it is a fact that there is very little wind in the troughs of the 
waves. 

The heron is an unwieldy bird with an enormous wing 
spread, but he is extraordinarily clever. He avoids wind by flying 
close to the ground, up ditches, between the banks of streams or 
along the sheltered side of a wood. But occasionally the heron 
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makes a mistake. I have seen one turned inside out like an 
umbrella and swept away by the wind in a helpless state, squawk- 
ing as he went; but this was because he had been suddenly startled 
and had turned a somersault in order to check his flight. | think 
it may be said of the heron that his skill on the wing in strong 
winds is due: to cleverness more than to fitness for the overcoming 
of such conditions. He is one of the wisest of birds, and his 
dignity is precious in his eyes. Therefore in a heavy gale you 
may look for him in a thick spruce, or sheltering under some bank, 
but he is hardly ever to be seen voluntarily facing the force of a 
gale. 

I often watch the gulls flying seaward in strong winds, and 
they make very heavy weather of it. Sometimes I think they 
enjoy fooling round and allowing themselves to be blown away ; 
if you watch carefully, you will see that these undignified and 
involuntary retreats are due to an error of judgment. I have seen 
gulls wearily tacking against a gale and then, through some error 
in their flight, hurled back half a mile. Resignedly they turn 
head to wind again and laboriously recover the lost ground; but 
they never seem to have learnt how to avoid the error that causes 
frequent defeat. It is when being hurled back in this way that 
they come to grief amongst trees. 

By far the cleverest and strongest flier we have on the sea- 
shore during gales of wind is the curlew, I think. I have never 
seen the gale he could not face, though I have seen him badly 
buffeted when flying down wind. 

Ducks I have often seen staggering and nearly stationary 
when trying to head into a strong wind; and it is a curious thing 
that under these apparently favourable conditions they are very 
difficult to shoot. I have sometimes thought that a wind that is 
strong enough to hold up, or almost hold up, the ducks, is strong 
enough to deflect the shot from a gun. 

I have often wondered whether teal flying down in a gale 
ever come to grief. I know nothing living that travels at such 
speed, or perhaps I should say, such apparent speed, for they are 
small compact birds and may not really be going as fast as they 
seem to be. There is one place in which I sit at flight, where 
whenever there is a strong south-west wind these birds pass me 
like bullets, and what is more they sound very like them. -I 
have never seen an involuntary collision between two birds 
in the air, yet it seems probable that there are conditions under 
which this may occur. It is difficult for me to believe, for 
instance, that teal at full speed before the wind can steer a per- 
fectly accurate course, or that they could suddenly turn aside if 
the need arose. ; 

This opens up an interesting question. We know that birds 
have flight lines. Have they by any chance a “ rule of the road ”’ 
or air? I think they must have. Amongst all the thousands of 
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birds closely packed along our coasts in winter, there would 
undoubtedly be frequent collisions if no rule of the road existed. 
As it is, one does not ever see a case of hesitation. Birds pass 
each other at full speed without the slightest sign of slowing down. 
That birds have signs and signals which they understand well 
cannot be doubted for a moment; how else could a closely packed 
wheeling flock avoid confusion? Never have I seen a single bird 
make a mistake, though often their wing tips are almost touching, 
and the twists and turns are so quick that the untrained eye cannot 
follow them. 

Collisions between aeroplanes are not uncommon, and a 
satisfactory ‘‘ rule of the road ’’ seems a very difficult problem. 
If we could find out what the birds know about this matter it 
would be invaluable knowledge, for it is probable that this risk 
will eventually be the greatest of all in the air. 

* * * * * * * * 


The long spell of autumn gales is broken. Calm weather 
came the day the armistice was signed, and every day since then 
has been one of peace. This morning (November 17th) the view 
from my window was obscured by the beautiful tracery of frost 
for the first time this season. As I write I can see a landscape 
bathed in sunshine under a blue sky. In the foreground the 
estuary is a mirror for the hills, and the gulls gleam white on the 
brown sand. Often I am moved to deep thankfulness that the 
perfect beauty of nature belongs to every month in the year. 
Nothing could be more satisfying than this splendid November 
morning, and as I cast my mind back over the more vivid glories 
of early autumn I am impressed with the endless resource of that 
benign genius that covers the world with beauty. To-day there 
are no vivid colours except the red of the rose and hawthorn 
berries. The mountain ash has rested after its abnormal fruitful- 
ness last year, but the hawthorn hedges fully make up for this. 
The hills are beautified with blended browns and greens, and the 
Scotch Firs stand out more prominently now that their more 
changeable neighbours have begun their long winter sleep. 

It is difficult to imagine the angry seas of a week ago. From 
this coast to Cumberland and away to the Isle of Man, the sea is 
smooth, and over it hangs the thin haze of frosty weather. The 
birds are no longer terrified. Their nights are not filled with the 
horrors and dangers of the storm, and even in the daytime they 
rest and sleep contentedly, as if making up for the long-continued 
disturbances of the past weeks. 

Round the masts of the sunken ketch the swift tide whispers 
soothing messages of peace, and a stranger seeing her for the first ~ 
time would wonder how a vessel could come to grief in such a 
place. But the reef lies below the smooth water and its fangs are 
as relentless as ever. The danger is there, but it is a time of 
peace, and the rocks are harmless till the wind rises again in mad 
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fury. So will future generations look on the relics of old wars 
and wonder at the fury of man. The wind bloweth where and 
when it listeth, but the mind of man is under his control. He 
makes his own rocks, and in peace regards them with wonder. 
There is a striking resemblance between the mad fury of a gale 
and the wars that devastate and destroy. In both cases they are 
beyond the range of imagination in times of peace, and both are 
the outcome of natural laws working with unfailing precision. 
Both may take us unaware, but only when we fail to observe the 
signs; and to man is given the power to destroy the causes that 
make war, as surely as he is given the power to destroy the wild 
beasts that slew his forefathers. 
* * * * 


To wander into a discussion of the relative values of instinct 
and reason would be unprofitable, with the scant knowledge at my 
disposal; but I cannot help being impressed with the fact that 
wild creatures, by reason of their instinct, are more fully aware of 
those events in the near future that concern them than men. 

It is undoubtedly true that the birds are aware of the coming 
of a gale of wind, or a long frost, and it seems strange to me that 
with our boasted reason, and all the means at our disposal for 
acquiring knowledge, we should have been, as a nation, unaware 
of the coming of the greatest war in history. Now that it is over 
and we can look back on the signs of the times, this state of ignor- 
ance seems incredible. The explanation is to be found, I think, 
in the fact that reason, if it is to be a sure guide, requires a 
conscious effort. The plea that we are too busy with other things 
to bother our heads about what is going to happen may be an 
understandable state of affairs to the human intelligence, but it 
would astonish the birds! They go about their daily business 
with an eye on the future. I submit that it is an astonishing 
thing that a flock of peewits can know of the coming of a snow- 
storm a day or two away, and that men should remain in ignor- 
ance of the greatest catastrophe the world has ever known till it 
was upon them. Solomon suggested that we might go to the ant 
and learn to be wise, but | think at this stage in the world’s history 
men might be advised to go to the birds and learn what they have 
to teach. 

In all seriousness I say that the man who makes the wild 
creatures his friends, is far more likely to be impressed with his 
own shortcomings than puffed up with conceit. Their instinct is 
a thing they undoubtedly possess and make good use of. Our 
reason is a thing which we possess in part only and we do not 
appear to make very good use of it. I am very doubtful whether 
man is naturally more intelligent than the beasts; that he may 
become so is beyond dispute, but only by conscious effort. With- 
out this, our most valuable possession is a two-edged sword that 
will slay us, instead of cutting down the barriers of ignorance. 


Sport Scrapiana 


Cricket reform is occupying much attention. Many advocates of 
two-day matches instead of three are to be found. The excess of pro- 
fessionals in County teams has long been a cause of complaint which 
is now emphasized, and there is discussion as to the number of counties 
which should be admitted to the competition for the championship. 
Many cricketers whose names carry weight advocate the reduction to 
half the sixteen that were included prior to the war. 


Supporters of the three-day cricket match urge that even as 
things were a considerable proportion of games were drawn, and the 
obvious inference is derived from this that the proportion is certain to 
be increased. There would be more cogency in the argument if it 
were always the object of both sides to reach a decision. The interest 
which these controversies are occasioning constitutes a healthy sign for 
the future of the game. 


& & 


Some suggestions put forward by the Lancashire County Cricket 


Club are shortly to be considered by the Advisory Committee. These 
proposals include two-day matches, beginning at two o’clock each day 
and continuing till eight, with an interval for tea, and overs consisting 
of eight balls. From comments which have been published it appears 
probable that these innovations will be accepted; they have at any rate 
been received with favour in influential quarters. Obviously the eight 
ball over would mean a great saving of time. 


& & 


This is not the time of year for base-ball, and it is natural that 
little should be heard of it. The fear that a dangerous rival to cricket 
had arisen, one likely to affect the national game injuriously, appears 
to have died out, at any rate to a great extent. A suspicion that base- 
ball was being run in some quarters—though not of course in nearly all 
—for purely commercial purposes did much to tell against the pros- 
pects of the introduction. 

& & 


Excellent hunting runs have been reported from various districts. 
Mr. Fernie’s hounds one day last month hunted ‘‘ a travelling fox who 
showed an extensive knowledge of a wide district ’’ for two hours and 
forty-five minutes, when, as the horses were all beaten the pack was 
stopped and sent home. The Cottesmore had a fast hunt in mid- 
November before hounds threw up their heads. A seven mile point, 
more than ten as hounds run, is recorded with the Wynnstay, and 
followers of the Quorn, the V.W.H. (Cricklade), the Warwickshire, 
the Heythrop, and the Bicester are amongst others which have been 
enjoying good sport. 
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The future of the line of Hampton is notably gaining in power at 
the stud. The much to be regretted death of Bayardo was about as 
grave a misfortune for it as could have occurred, but happily the horse 
should if all goes well find worthy successors in his sons, Gay Crusader 
and Gainsborough. Considering what Hampton did and what his stock 
have done it seems somewhat strange that in his early days so little 
was thought of him that he took part in a selling race and afterwards 
was for a time put to hurdle jumping. 


& & 


A correspondent comments on the number of gannets that he came 
across washed up dead on the beach. The circumstance is remarkable ; 
but when such facts are recorded one reflects that similar things may 
happen much oftener than is suspected. It may chance that nobody 
observes the derelicts, or that none of those who have done so have 
taken the trouble to write about them. It is suggested that the dead 
birds were probably victims of a storm at sea, though one would have 
imagined that they could take care of themselves in bad weather. 


& 


Among the so-called ‘‘ Faddists’’ the virulent enemies of sport 
whose defeat at the coming General Election is hopefully anticipated, 
are Messrs. W. Clough, J. W. Gulland, J. Hogge, G. Lambert, J. 
Duncan-Miller, T. Lough, R. L. Outhwaite, A. Ponsonby, W. M. 
Pringle, P. Snowden, C. P. Trevelyan, Sir T. W. Whittaker, and 
A. W. Yeo. That the majority of these, if not all of them, seem to be 
enthusiastic pro-Germans is not likely to add to their chances. 


& & 


The Kennel Club Committee has rescinded the regulation prohibit- 
ing the registration of dogs born on or after September 8th, 1917. The 
question of recognizing the puppies which had been bred in contra- 
vention of the expressed wish of the governing body was not dis- 
cussed; if it was, no decision intended for the public ear was arrived 
at, and accepting the principle of being thankful for small mercies dog 
owners may congratulate themselves that something really has been 
gained. One hopes for greater favours to follow. There is now little 
doubt about resumption of open shows and field trials being but a 
matter of time. The resolution was : 

‘* That breeding may be resumed after November 22nd, 1918, 
and any puppies born on or after January 24th, 1919, will be 
eligible for registration.’’ 


& & 


Professional billiards has been lately remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary play of Falkiner. Lately the ex-Champion Stevenson 
endeavoured to give Falkiner 2,000 in 18,000 and was beaten by about 
thrice the points advanced. Falkiner fully maintained his form in a 
match with the present champion, Inman, who was set to give his 
junior 3,000 in a game of similar length. After making a break one 
afternoon of 545 Falkiner wound up with 50 unfinished. Resuming in 
the evening he reached his points with 676, being still in play. Making 
the 626 occupied 25 minutes, and of course Inman never went to the 
table. The match was, however, drawn, Falkiner having scored 17,750 
against Inman’s 13,474. 
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For all sports and games in the Army a Board of Control, to be 
known as the Army Sport Control Board, has been formed. Its 
objects include the assistance of organizations already existing in the 
Army for various sports and the maintenance of co-operation in sport 
between the Army and other Forces at home and over-seas. It will 
also deal with questions arising from organizations outside the Army 
when Army sport is concerned. The Board will have an office in the 
War Office and communications should be sent to the Secretary, Army 
Sport Control Board, War Office, London. 


Among all the appeals of to-day, none is more deserving than that of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, in which boys are trained to become healthy and worthy citizens. 
A splendid addition has recently -been made to the Boys’ Garden City, at Woodford 
Bridge, Essex, by a generous sympathiser who, at the cost of £3,250, has bought 
and presented the Roding House Estate, an adjoining property. 

It is for others who have the means to demonstrate sympathy in this work by 
contributing to the endowment of the first 32 beds in the new house. Twelve beads 
have been allotted for personal naming by donors of £500 for each bed. Such a gift 
might be a tribute to the memory of a soldier who has fallen in the war, or a 
thanksgiving for one who has been spared. 

The remaining 20 beds are named after heroes of the war and can be endowed 
by five gifts of 4,100 each. 

Over 10,000 old Barnardo boys responded to the call of England’s needs, and 
it is for us to recognise their loyalty. Cheques may be sent to William Baker, Esq., 
M.A., LL.B., Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 18-26, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


BARNARDO BOYS WORKING AT WOODFORD BRIDGE, 
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By W. H. BERRY. 


The Release of Petrol 


The first concession Armistice Day brought the motorist was 
a modification of the Motor Spirit (Consolidation) and Gas 
Restriction Order—a really frightful name in itself, and fitting in 
well with wartime conditions—whereby those fortunate wighis 
rejoicing in the possession of petrol permits were allowed to go 
to church by car. There was to be no joy-riding on the way, 


mark you; no, supposing you to be a London resident, saying : 
‘“‘ Well, we’ll just slip round to the City Temple, and we'll call in 
at Brighton for George and his wife by the way.’’ Nor was it 
even permissible to change one’s usual place of worship in favour 
of one fifty miles away. 


The next concession was to become operative on December 
Ist, and it allowed all holders of petrol licences to squander their 
‘supply of spirit in any way they cared to, providing only that no 
journey outside a radius of 30 milés from the place of residence 
or business was indulged in. One could go round, and round, 
and round inside the set circle to the full limit of the petrol supply, 
presumably. And it was a silly restriction of which very few 
people, rightly, took any notice. The very difficulty of knowing 
whether any given car had travelled thirty or thirty-one miles 
from its owner’s house made the thing unworkable from the 
beginning. Nothing short of wholesale round-ups would have 
been of the slightest use in detecting offenders. Of course it is 
very obvious that the Petrol Controller did not wish to encourage 
indiscriminate joy-riding until he felt the petrol stocks and future 
supplies were fairly safe, and this was the little check he imposed, 
hoping it would have some sort of a moral effect, at least, we 
being a law-abiding people on the whole. I suppose no great 
harm was done because nobody took any notice of the 30-mile 
radius if they did not want to—which is as it should be. 
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The greatest grievance amongst motorists at the moment con- 
cerns the continued unfair allocation of petrol. One man, who 
has had station work to do, has had a regular supply of what we 
have got in the euphemistic habit of calling petrol, even during 
the leanest of months, and he, because of his petrol licence, can 
now use his supply for any purpose at all. The other man, who 
has not had any essential need for petrol, has now to go on wait- 
ing until such time as he is granted a licence or until petrol is 
unrestricted. It is, of course, rather one-sided. Nor is that the 
worst of it. If it so happened that the unfortunate man were 
actually granted some petrol so that he may use his car over the 
Christmas holidays, he would—presuming that the car has not 
been previously used this year—be called on to pay one-half the 
Inland Revenue Car Tax for the year, and his insurance policy 
would also need renewing. The licence holder, having had his 
machine in regular use, would have had greater value for money 
in these respects, and he can now go joy-riding ! 


Supplying the New Cars 


1 would not go so far as to say that the ending of the war took 
the whole of the motor industry by surprise, for it did noi. But 
it has certainly proved very inconvenient for some few makers, 
who, for the first time in their lives, found the full works output 
selling itself without any effort at all, and without any nasty 
criticisms coming in from time to time about the splendid per- 
formances of rival cars with the consequent suggestion that there 
were other cars in need of improv ement. For the few makers in 
this class it really has been a ‘‘ good old war.’ 

Fortunately the more representative firms have been prepar- 
ing for the peace for some time. Of course most of the plans 
have been on paper only, for the works have been fully occupied 
in other directions, but so long as the directing heads have decided 
what kind of car they intend building, have got out detailed 
drawings, know what their shop capacity is, and have kept in 
touch with the sources of supply and the selling organisations, 
the actual building of motors in quantity is not so very great a 
matter. In motor building, as in fishing, it is “‘ brains that 
count ’’; in this case the brains standing for organising power 
and the ability to see ahead and to judge markets. 

So we are now faced with—what? A supply of really excel- 
lent motor-cycles, better than the 1914 class because of the 
increased experience of the makers, but selling at a higher figure 
because of the general increase in prices on every hand. Many 
of the works have been supplying their machines throughout the 
war to one or other of the Allied Governments, and so, now that 
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their contracts are terminated, they can resume private supply 
without delay. The stocks of raw materials in hand are sufficient 
for some time and some thousands of machines. Prices should 
come down eventually, but there are so many factors to be con- 
sidered that he would be a bold man to commit himself to any- 
thing definite. Light cars are in very much the same position. 
There will be a good supply almost at once, but those who were 
hoping for something in the nature of a British-built Ford are 
going to be disappointed. £250—£300 is the figure the machines 
will sell at, and for this they will be fairly well-equipped and 
reasonably well finished. Personally I have no objection at all 


WAR-TIME DELIVERY. 
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Hawthorn, practically a sister boat to Comet, designed by Jas. A. Smith and built 
for Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie &~ Co., the Tyneside shipbuilders. 


Length, 53.6ft.; Beam, 10.5ft.; Draught, 3.8ft.; Power, 756 h.p. Gardner Engine ; 
Speed, about 9% knots. Hawthorn was towed overland from Oxford to Newcastle 
for delivery, as shown in the above photograph. 


to some of the leather substitutes now being used for the uphol- 
stery, for it wears well and looks well, but I do object to the 
shoddy brass edging, and the badly fitted screens, and the poor 
paintwork of the cars that are now leaving some factories. Again, 
though most owners demand an electric-lighting set even on light 
cars—size, indeed, has nothing to do with comfort in night driv- 
ing at speed—they dislike the nasty and cheap lamps which some 
builders seem to consider ample. The accessory builders might 
even consider in their own interests a turning of the tables and 
refuse to supply unsuitable fittings to the cheese-paring car 
makers. It is a Utopian idea, I am afraid. 
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Taking the heavier touring cars, the machines that used to 
sell at between £350—£500. We shall see some numbers on sale 
very soon. The prices will be more than in 1914, and in return 
we will get rather better value mechanically in the engine and 
chassis. The body will be of a more modern type, but essentially 
the machine will be the same; the same power, same lay-out, same 
fuel and oil consumption. In somewhere between three and 
twelve months from the time of writing, however, as the big 
factories get into full swing on the real postwar cars, the motorist 
will come into his own. It is still very difficult to give an esti- 
mate as to selling prices, for the labour and the raw material 
market is still unsettled, and the makers prefer to keep their own 
secrets for a while touching matters of workshop economy. In 
this respect, however, there are in some directions very interesting 
developments which have been supplied to the present writer in 
confidence and which it would be premature to disclose just yet. 
One may anticipate that when the really striking productions, 
both from the engineering and the selling and using points of 
view, are put on the market even the most conservative of makers 
will be called on to put their works in order or to retire from 
business. 


About Tyres 


I have had one or two letters recently from readers who 
inquire about tyre fillings and their value. At first I thought it 
was due to an energetic advertising campaign on the part of the 
substitute suppliers, but second thoughts suggested that the 
threatened or rumoured ban on the sale of tyres had something to 
do with the matter. One can hardly blame people for turning to 
something that might help out of a difficulty—and this is just 
what the tyre fillings do. Had I myself a station car, or a shoot- 
ing brake, or some other purely utilitarian motor wherein comfort 
of passengers for long periods was not at stake, I would not object 
to the use of tyre fillings. In the first place, however, the ordi- 
nary pneumatics would suffice; as the covers got thin they would 
be filled up with some patented preparation and run on until they 
were in rags, thousands of extra miles indeed. And if a man be 
a country doctor with an old car, to whom running cost is a 
serious consideration, the fillings may be considered. But on a 
modern car, amply shod, no! Again, no! Whatever the makers 
of the fillings may claim, common sense shows that no fuel saving 
can follow the use of filled tyres which are heavier and not so 
resilient, nor can it be forgotten also that the filling of each tyre 
is not an inexpensive job. In my experience if a car be fitted 
with ample-sized tyres, maintained at the pressure recommended 
by the maker, few troubles are met with. Some time ago I 


Born 1820— 
still going strong. 


CHEF: “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


JOHNNIE WaLkKER: “ Yes, but ‘Johnnie Walker’ is 
cooked by time alone.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrtp., Scotcn Wuisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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MOTOR CARRIAGES 


Please write for Particulars 
and doin our waiting List. ¢ounactors tothe 
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bought an old Rover car for station work and general service in 
war-time, and rather than bother with the rather worn covers on 
the car I fitted four new Sunstone Avons, and put the best of the 
old covers in service on the Stepney. Within two miles of the 
house the off-side front tyre punctured on a sharp flint. The tube 
was mended, the tyre pumped up again, and the pump has never 
been in use since and the tyres are standing up as firm and straight 
as they were months and months ago. The poorly inflated tyre 
asks for trouble and gets it. The thing is a mathematical cer- 
tainty. The walls are soon broken, the covers creep and strain 


‘ THE NAPIER LION ’’? AERO ENGINE. 


and break the fabric, heat develops, water and grit work their way 
in, and, nine cases out of ten, the car owner starts a grumble about 
the high cost of tyres. Incidentally during the war tyres have 
increased in price rather less than most things, although, if every- 
body had their rights, as the people say, the makers would have 
been justified in comparison in charging twice as much as they 
have done. Of course there were reasons of a sort which need not 
here be discussed—for they do not affect the motorist’s pocket— 
but the moot fact remains that 380 per cent. marks the average 
increase in tyre cost between 1914 and to-day. 


Cold Weather Troubles 

The philosopher deprived of petrol during the war had always 
the comfort. of knowing that he had no_ engine-starting 
troubles to contend with. -Now the consolation is denied 
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him or very soon will be. Myself I believe in a_ well- 
warmed garage as the best preventative of engine-starting 
troubles in cold- weather, and if a fixed stove is not 
fitted, a portable stove may be tried. Another convenient way 
is to buy one of the small electric stoves from any of the electric 
fitting shops or the motor accessory houses, and to run a flexible 
lead from the house—assuming, of course, that the house. is wired 
for electric light. A stove of the kind referred to can be placed: 
under the car bonnet, and it consumes very little current. Failing 
these helps and remedies the water in the radiator should be run 
off overnight to prevent freezing and consequent trouble with 
water-pumps and cylinder castings. In the morning a couple of 
gallons of hot water will go a long way towards giving an easy 
start. In cold weather, with low grade fuel which is difficult to 
vapourize, the carburetter should not be flooded, but preferably a 
petrol-soaked rag should be held over the air intake. One would 
mention in passing, by the way, that most carburettors are in need 
of adjustment for winter running. The maker is the best person 
to advise in the matter, and unintelligent tinkering with jets and 
chokes generally makes matters worse. With the fuel we get now 
the radiator should be covered up, once it is warm, when the car is - 
left standing for any length of time, and-a hot-air muff is essential 
with every type of carburetter that is not efficiently heated either 
by water from the engine or in some other manner. In the U.S.A. 
the non-freezing solutions are in general use, and if they are care- 
fully compounded they do prevent cylinders cracked by frost. 
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Keyless, Lever Watch. Fully 

Jewelled, Compensation Balance, JEWELLERS TO 
Finest Quality Diamonds set in 

Palladium, mounted on Black H.M, THE KING. 
Moire Silk Strap. £75 00 


9-ct Gold Cigarette Box. Beau- 
tifully Engine-turned. Copy Anti- 

ue. Size 34 by 28 ins, £2500 
Suitable as a Pocket Case. 


Christmas 


The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company have made a great effort to offer 
Christmas stocks of the most varied and complete descriptive for the selection of 
Gifts. Buyers should, however, be warned to make an alternative choice if 
possible, in case of short supply, as the demand for advertised articles is expected 
to be exceptionally large; such shortness of supply would only be the result of 
War conditions. All articles are of highest quality and the best value. 


Selections will be sent for approval, if desired, carriage paid and at the Company's risk, or a 
Christmas Catalogue may be had post free on application. 


WARNING—The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company have no branch 
establishments in Regent Street, Oxford Street, or elsewhere—in London 
or abroad—only one Address: 112 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


“NHE 
GOLDSMITHS & SILYERSMITHS 
112 REGENT SFREET. LONDON. W. 1 
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Do you keep a 
Bowl of Water 


in front of your gas fire? 


It is really quite unnecessary. Presumably 
it is put there to prevent the air of the room 
becoming “dry” and consequently absorbing 
moisture from the skin of the occupants? 


But radiant heat does or raise the temperature 
of the air or dry it, and the modern gas fire gives 
out from 70 to 80 per cent of its warmth in the 
form of radiation. The small residue of con- 
vected heat is of such comparatively low tem- 
perature that the air is directly affected only to 
an inappreciable extent. 

Hence there is no unpleasant and unhealthy 

“stuffy ” atmosphere in an adequately ventilated room 
heated by means of a modern and properly-fitted gas 
fire, while it has been page A established that in the 
present emergency the use of such fires contributes to 
the national interest. 
The important question of the distinction between radiant 
and convected heat is fully discussed in a bo klet entitled 
“© Bowl of Water” which will be forwarded to any 
enquirer who comniunicates with the undersigned. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


X46b 
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Useful & Serviceable Leather Goods 


T45. Shaving Mirror, in sol id 
Pigskin Case. To hang 
or stand... 15/- 


T33. Folding Travelling Photo 
Frames of Mole Calf, to take 2 
p otos, with unbreakable talc 
covering. In three sizes. 

Midget ... 4/6 
C.D.V., 7/6 Post Card, 10/- 


T71. Gentleman’s Suit Case of 
solid Hide, hand-sewn through- 
out, two good nickel locks 
very light and strong. In three 


useful sizes, 24xI5 

X6in. 
26 16 63 ins. £5 15 
28 x 16 x 63 ins. £6 5 0 


T29. Cigarette Case of 
solid Pigskin, to hold 
10 cigarettes ... 3/ 6 


T79. Blouse or Dressing 
Case of polished strait grain 
Leather, lined rich moiré silk, 
with elastic drawn packets for 
fittings, etc., two gilt sliding 
nozzle locks, through- 
out. In green, blue or 

purple. Sizes: 16 ins., $0/- 


18 ins., 100/- 20 ins., 110/- 


XT400. Air Cushion, folds 
very flat into Pigskin case. 
Size when inflated, 15x 


-T36. Combined Pocket 
and Treasury Note Case, 


also space for stamps. 
Good quality Pigskin 10/9 
12/9 


Fine Seal Leather 


Attache Cases, of 


hand- 

stiched, very light, strong 
nickel locks. Sizes : 

10 ins. 20/- 

12 14 16 18 

25/- 30/- 35/- 40/- 45/- 


~ood Brown Hide, 


Fully illustrated Xmas Catalogue sent post free on request. 


DICKINS & JONES Ltid., 


REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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Everyone practically will be the 
user of some kind of firearm after 
the war—a low power rifle or gun 
for house or garden, a target rifle 
for the range, or a sporting rifle or 
gun for the field. 
After the war B.S.A. rifles and 
guns of deadly accuracy and proved 
reliability will once again be made 
for all these purposes. 
Write to us, we want to tell you 
all about our plans and to send you 
B.S.A. Rifle Books post free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 


Birmingham, England. 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
White Label Mild and Medium 


1D. 1D. 
— per IN_THREE STRENGTHS — per 


oz. 2 oz. 


This Tobacco is supplied at Duty Free Rates 
for the purpose of gratuitous distribution to 
wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms on application to: 


JOHN PLAYER & Sons, Nottingham. 


P.590 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
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THE NEED WAS NEVER GREATER THAN NOW 
for the 800 
RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


maintained by the 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916 ) 


going forward with our _ 


VICTORIOUS TROOPS IN BELGIUM AND 
FRANCE, PALESTINE AND MACEDONIA ; 


also in Italy, Malta, Egypt, Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, and in home camps and 
at remote naval bases. 


Huts of lined canvas, easily taken down and re-erected to accompany the Troops, cost 
#400, fully equipped. More are urgently needed, and maintenance is a heavy strain. 


LONG AFTER THE WAR IS OVER 


the need will continue. Fundsare also urgently required for numerous other branches of 
war work, and for the post-war activities for which the Church Army is preparing. 


Church Army workers are co-operating in relief of the civil population in the liberated 
districts of France. 


WE CANNOT RELAX OUR EFFORTS 


in any direction. 


Cheques crossed ‘' Barclay's, alc Church Army,"’ payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


OF ALL 
CUTLERS 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C?, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON.w.c.2. 
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MILLIONS OF BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DONS 
[ZEN 
FOR GILLETTE BLADES Ve 


HOMES 


7,000 
CHILDREN NEED FOOD THIS CHRISTMASTIDE 


Please help them in these times of 
HIGH FOOD PRICES. 
Tne Homes are caring for Tommies’ Bairns, 
6,782 Children admitted 
since War broke out. 


WILL YOU SEND A 


£10 
THANK-OFFERING 


for deliverance from the great struggle? 

Give yourself the joy of feeling, that for at least a month 
you are supporting nine Orphan Children. 

Cheques and Orders payable ‘*‘DR BARNARDOS HOMES 
FOOD BILL FUND,” and crossed; and Parcels of Blankets and 
. : ix : Clothing may be addressed to the Honorary Director: WILLIAM 
Private Robinson bringing his motherless BAKER, Esq. : M.A..LL.B., Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, 

bairns to Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 1. 


10,715 Barnardo Boys have fought for You. 


Please mention ‘‘ Badminton Magazine"’ December, 1918, when remitting. 


SWEETENED 


CUSTARD 


NO SUGAR REQUIRED 
Milk—‘*‘ Nature’s Food 
Triumph enhanced 
by being blended with nu- 
tritious cereals, and the 
‘FULCREEM’ Custard 
with fruit or jam is a well- 

balanced palatable course 
PLAISTOWE 

& Co. LTb. 


King’s Cross, LONDON, N.1. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 281. DECEMBER, 1918 


CONTENTS. 


PORTSMEN OF MARK—LXXI. SIR WALTER GILBEY, Bart. By THE EDITOR 


LOOK ROUND —The Past Racing Season—The Three-Year-Old Colts of 1910 
Failures—The and Upwards— 
The-Two-Year-Olds ... ‘ Yi By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


NSHOT ANIMALS . ese By “ SNAPPER 
FOUR GUNS IN AND ABOUT “THE SAM SA INLET . ... By “ONE OF THEM” 
ATERS AND WARRIORS By MARY VIEUGUE 


PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No. 17—The Scottish Terrier 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


RICKET AFTER THE WAR _.... By MAJOR H. S. ALTHAM 
By SYBILLA KIRKLAND VESEY 
By MOSSIE LINTON 


‘HE REVERIES OF A NATURALIST—The of 
By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


q * ea All Editorial Communi cations should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
¢ditorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
f the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
utisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be 
pturned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


IDEAL for Day and Night Wear of every Description. 


Phair only) 7b Viyella House, 
Newgate St., London, E.C. 1. 


Write to the Manufaeturers en | Hollins & Co., Ltd. 


for pattern booklet, 
“The Story of ‘*Viyella.”’ 
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Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall 1st. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Buxton’s Short 
Stalks 2vols., £22s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of a Stage 
Coachman, 3 vols., 1861, £3_3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and 
Paddocks of England. 1892, £3 3s.; The British Tnoroughbred 
Horse by Wm. Allison illustrated 1901, £2 10;Trees : A Woodland 
Note-book by Rt. Hon. Sir H Maxwell, beautifully illus- 
trated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 25/-; Life and Habits 
of the Badger by J, F. Blakeborough and Sir A. E, Pease, 
illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his Hounds by F F. M. 
Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It 
and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely Mlustrated inclu- 
ding 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Folkard’s The Wild- 
Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated1875, 30/-. The Fly Fisher's 
Entomology A. Ronalds, 1856, 18/-. Adventure of an Elephant 
Hunter by J. Sutherland 1912, 12/6: Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland by Capt. Swayne 1895, 25/-; Annals of the Billesdon 
Hunt, 1856-1913, compiled by F. P. de-Costobadie, illustrated 
1914. 25/-; Sporting Stories by “ Taormanby"’ 15/-; Horse 
Breeding in Theory and Practice by B. Von Oettingen, 1909, 
(pub 42/- net.) 7/-; WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica last 
Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLaNpD & HoLianp Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, D.S.O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. 
Nineteen chapters dealing with everv phase of the subject. 
Numerous photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. 
Publishers: BapmMiInton Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH 
FISHINGS 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 
Telegrams; “Sportsman, Glasgow.’ 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


Loose Boxes 
rom 
£11126. sch 
Carriage Paid 


— Revolving 


helter: 


A 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Free. Works 6 Acres. 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


Index for Volume L. 


Owing to the scarcity of paper we have 

printed this separately, and it may 

be obtained for 6d., post free, from the . 9 
Publishers :— 


9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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INDOOR ‘WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel Janguid—tired—depressed—a little 


ina glass of cold water will cleat your head and tone “won 
nerves, 


This world- natural aperient the 

~ liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 
properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves, normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and sad digestion 
“are. sure to follow. 


TION. nine the wrapper, and capsule, and remember that. 
« ey FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


\ Do not be imposed upon by Imitations. 


FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, Ss. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STOP THINK 


“ihe 


WENTY, Thirty or Forty years on the road of life, it is time _ 
for you to stop and think seriously as to wet your position may 
be ten or fifteen, years hence. 

’ To-day, in the height and strength of your iaabeue you may 
be doing well—happy in your life with your loved onés—strong and ~ 
eager in your work... But who. can tell how long your good fortune 
may last or when your.carefully considered investments may go wrong, | 
as investments do, or when your wife and family may. be Jere to face 
the world without your aid? aa 4, 


What, then? - 


Why not start now to make certain provision es your ‘potireepants. 
for your wife,family or dependants by means of Endowment Assurarice? _ 
—an investment providing benefits no other form of ‘investment or. 
saving can offer. you are now forty (you can start atany age) you 
may. effect a profit-participating policy for £1,000; or any sum you A post card or letter addressed to the 
choose, to be payable to. you ten or fifteén years hence. together with ** Life’ Department, Eagle, Star 
substantial profits. During this timie should you unfortunately die, the British Dominiohe 
full amount of the £1,000, plus profits due at the time. would be paid 

td:, 32 Moorgate Street, London, 

to your wife, family or dependants, without any deduction. or future E.C2 willb 
liabilities. And you have the security of the ‘‘ Br1TIsH DOMINIONS” will bring you full particulars 
—THE ALL-BRITISH INSURANCE CoMPANY—whose funds exceed of this attractive, safe and advan- 
£13,000,000, invested mainly in British Government Securities. This ~: tageous form of investment. Please 
_is a proposition every man and woman should seriously consider. It is ask for ** Endowment Assurance” 
a duty you owe to yourself and your dear ones. Write'to-day and Prospe cide, 

this form of investment: 


_ “Our lives are invariaby shortened by our ignorance.”’—Herbert Spencer. 
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The Social Season 
For every form of town work and social dusnictaitent, 
the Sunbeam is the ideal car. Smart, attractive, 
and well furnished it is admirably suited for such’ 
duties. It is, the super-quality car, its claim to 
that distinction being substantiated the: 


_ CARS. 


on every kind of War. Service. - When’ production 
? for, private use recommences demand will be 
extensive. Early delivery of post- war models can 7 
be assured only by the receipt of your enquiry now. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR €O., LTD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Manchester Skowrcems: 106, Deansgate: 
London and District Agents for Cais, J. KEELE, L1d., 72 New Ecnd St., W.1. 
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